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chapter in the history of the Republican 
arty in Tennessee. It is a chapter which 
might well be called “A Reason for the Solid 
South.” Politicians familiar with the organization 
of the Republican party in Mississippi, Georgia, 
and parts of Virginia advise us that Tennessee alone 
cannot claim distinction as the only Southern State 
in which the Republican party levies tribute on 
its numberless small Federal officeholders. Political 
“pie” has kept the party afloat too long to be 
eradicated in a day, or perhaps even in this gen- 
eration, but to us the discouraging feature of the 
Tennessee situation is not so much the petty graft 
itself as the support the petty grafters have received 
in Washington. As long as the Administration 
openly countenances the type of leader exemplified 
in Congressman Taylor, so long will it alienate 
every decent citizen in the South. 

If other proof were lacking as to the plight i into 
which the G. O. P. has fallen in Tennessee, the 
election results of this November would be evidence 
aplenty. Congressman Taylor’s own district, for 
sixty-five years Republican, voted for a Democratic 
governor by an ample majority. Yet he still seems 


| y ehapeer in in this issue we publish a dark 


to have the support of Washington. Obviously, it is 
not playing fair with decent Republicans elsewhere, 
entirely aside from the crestfallen group in Tennes- 
see, to keep such a leader in power. Yet Congress- 
man Taylor still controls the State Committee and 
Federal patronage in the State, and presumably 
will control the State delegation to the next Repub- 
lican convention. Is it possible that he has already 
pledged the latter to the powers that be? We dislike 
believing it, but the situation is so questionable 
that any suspicion is justified. A Congressional 
investigation seems the only method by which a 
start can be made toward clearing up this rotten 
situation. We sincerely hope that such an investiga- 
tion can be started at once. 


A Queen Departs 


ARIE REGINA, P. P. C.,” is tacked upon 
America’s bulletin board. A queen has left 

our shores — hastening to the sickbed of her stricken 
lord, we are informed from official sources; from 
another quarter comes the suggestion that her 
return has been speeded by fear of a reunion between 
her son, Carol, and his morganatic wife. A month 
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was cut from the royal visit — a month which must 
have spelled tragedy to sundry social hopes in the 
cities cut from the Queen’s schedule. But taken all 
in all, Marie’s visit must be called a success from 
the angle of distance covered and acquaintances 
made. Like the inveterate “prom girl” who travels 
across the continent from house party to house 
party, Queen Marie has earned the title of “coast- 
to-coaster.” Beyond this ephemeral honor, it 1s 
doubtful if the royal junket has developed any great 
admiration for the Queen or for the nation which 
she represents. Americans will turn out by the score 
to catch a glimpse of royalty, but it is doubtful if 
their curiosity should be mistaken for homage. 

The Queen’s early departure made impossible the 
presentation of the petition regarding oppressed 
minorities at home. None of the effectiveness of this 
movement to ameliorate the wrongs of four million 
minority peoples in Roumania will be lost, however, 
for the petition with its thousands of signatures 
will reach her at Bucharest. The generous response 
to THE INDEPENDENT’S request for indorsement of 
this appeal to Marie’s humanitarianism has given 
genuine evidence of that quickening of the heart 
which is always apparent in America when wrongs 
are to be righted. The more signatures obtained, 
however, the more impressive the appeal. We urge 
all interested citizens to write us for petition blanks 
and to use their influence in securing as many 
thousands of additional indorsements as they can. 


A Crutch for the Lame Duck 
ON, month ago we held an election; next 


Monday Congress meets. Not, however, the 
Congress we elected. Another year will intervene 
before Senators and Representatives chosen on 
November 2 will convene at 
Washington unless they are 
called together in special ses- 
sion. For until March 4, 1927, 
the old Congress will hang on, 
and the new Congress will not 
meet until December 5, 1927. 
Eleven Senators and fifty Rep- 
resentatives repudiated at the 
polls by their constituents 
will have a last four months’ 
legislative fling before obscurity swallows them. 

THE INDEPENDENT has consistently battled 
against this anomaly of ¢he short session which 
has no place in a period \of swift transportation 





and swifter communication. Ordinarily, it is. 


strongly opposed to Constitutional amendments. 
But in the present case, this remedy is the only 
one open. Senator Norris has presented the 
necessary resolution. His amendment has al- 
ready been passed by the House several times, 
but the Senate has refused to approve it. Briefly, it 


proposes to fix the beginning of the terms of Presi- 
dent and Vice President at noon on the third 
Monday in January, and the terms of Senators and 
Representatives at noon on the first Monday in 
January following their election in the preceding 
November. By this simple expedient, the wishes 
of the people as expressed at the polls are carried 
into effect immediately, and the new Congress can 
go about its business before all the campaign 
promises are forgotten in the thirteen months 
which now intervene. 

The need of such a reform is obvious, and it is to 
be hoped that in this present short session the lame 
ducks themselves will use their votes to assure it. 
If they are retiring from public life, then they can 
have no personal virus against it. If they desire to 
return, then through this amendment they can 
hasten that happy day by a good eleven months. 
As THE INDEPENDENT has commented in a previous 
editorial, “If this long overdue reform can be 
achieved through the aid of the votes of the lame 
ducks, it may be said that nothing in their life in the 
flock became them like leaving it.” 


Premier Wakatsuki’s Dilemma 


EJIRO WAKATSUKI, Prime Minister of 
Japan, in company with the whole Japanese 
ruling class, is on the horns of a dilemma. With the 
enfranchisement of some twelve million new voters 
entitled to register their vote not later than 1928, 
the whole effort of the Government is to avoid any 
action likely to precipitate an earlier trial of the 
electorate’s strength and also to avoid surrender to 
what it considers dangerous popular demands. 
Nowhere, according to our Japanese correspond- 
ent in a recent dispatch from Tokyo, is this seen 
more clearly than in the struggle just concluded 
between the much harassed Finance Minister, Mr. 
Kataoka, compelled to foster economy, and Admiral 
Takarabe, fighting to prevent what he regards as a 
dangerous curtailment of naval expansion. 
At the time our correspondent sent his dispatch, 
a compromise had been reached whereby the navy 
received 258,000,000 yen instead of 290,000,000 
as previously demanded; but this was only one 
hurdle surmounted out of many. The Minister of the 
Navy has been successfully brought into line, but 
Mr. Kataoka, compelled by the imperious popular 
demand for economy to reduce his budget by some 
300,000,000 yen, has several irate ministers threat- 
ened with departmental reductions yet to face. 
The final card in these conferences would always 
appear to be the ominous intimation on the part of 
Premier Wakatsuki that the only alternative to 
compliance is resignation and dissolution and, after 
that, the deluge of the new electorate. To prevent 
such a contingency, the present ruling classes at 
every fresh crisis inevitably unite, and the strange 
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situation at present obtains wherein the elder 
statesman, Prince Saionji, whose sympathies are all 
with the opposition, is supporting the Prime Minis- 
ter in his efforts to maintain harmony in his official 
family and thus avoid “the great catastrophe.” 

The apprehension which predominates throughout 
Japan in regard to the outcome of the forthcom- 
ing elections is remarkable. It is recognized that a 
colossal revolution is in process of making, and that 
the first great battle will be fought in the spring 
either of 1927 or of 1928. The Premier and his col- 
leagues are doing their utmost to postpone the 
decision to the latter date. 


The Jealous. Mike 


) gpte entertainment is suffocating under the 
thralldom of great names. Will Rogers is head- 
lined by a dozen studios, not because he is an able 
seaman before the “mike,” but because he has a 
vogue earned on the stage, where his lariat is subtly 
responsible for half his success. Simply as a voice, 


minus smile and rope, William is just one more 


little wise-cracker. A like fate, according to Hey- 
wood Broun, dogs Mary Garden. Mary, it seems, 
is at her best in dramatic réles, since she acts better 
than she sings. On the radio the poor woman has no 
chance to win an even break. 

All this will be changed some day. Broadcasters 
spring headliners of the stage on their radio audi- 
ences in the hope of gaining wide attention, but if 
they knew how many listeners shut down on mis- 
cast stars they would soon change that policy. In 
time, broadcasting will develop headliners of its own 
for song and story, just as it has already done in the 
fields of sports and news announcing. Directors of 
broadcasting stations will do well to let radio be 
itself, since the talents it requires are not at all the 
same as those which win on the stage. 


The Colonel Comes Home 


URING the past few months we have been 
frankly skeptical as to the service, if any, 
which Colonel Thompson’s visit to the Philippines 
might render in helping to clear the intricate and 
vexing problem of ~Philippine-American relation- 
ships. Our skepticism was based largely on the fact 
that nothing in Colonel Thompson’s politico-finan- 
cial career seemed to qualify him as an investigator, 
and that his well-known leanings toward big busi- 
ness and rubber possibilities might even disqualify 
him. It was, therefore, more than a pleasant sur- 
prise to read recent apparently inspired newspaper 
stories indicating what his report to the President 
would probably contain. Nothing in these stories 
could give rise to the suspicion that the Colonel was 
working in the interests of rubber producers. On 
the contrary, he was reported as advocating a 


maintenance of existing land laws and rubber 
development by and for the Filipinos themselves. 
In addition, his attitude toward General Wood and 
the “Cavalry Cabinet” was both liberal and sane. 
Perhaps his most important recommendation was: 
“No independence for the Filipinos now or for some 
years to come, but no action by the United States 
to shut the door against ultimate complete inde- 
pendence.” Even though the Jones bill creating the 
form of government for the Philippines contains a 
promise on the part of the United States to grant 
such independence as soon as a stable government 
has been established, certainly that time is not yet. 
However, the greatest obstacle to peaceful adjust- 
ment in the Islands has been the expectation of 
many Filipino politicians that independence would 
come soon and that they would then become the 
great powers in their own government. If that hope 
can be dispelled by a courageous statement on the 
part of our Government that the moment for 
independence has not yet come, nor can come until 
the Islands can maintain a government financially, 
can maintain their sovereignty without American 
help as an isolated nation of the Far East, and can 
maintain themselves as a national unit free from the 
danger of being overwhelmed by their neighbors, 
more will have been done for the Filipinos than 
endless disturbing propagandizing for immediate 
independence. Colonel Thompson’s report seems 
likely to be a genuine help toward that end. 


The Hunger Strike Ends 


HE British coal strike is petering out without 

having proved a single thing. The mine owners 
have won because they could afford to sit tight and 
do nothing. The miners have lost because they faced 
only a sure if slow starvation. 
They were badly ied. Their 
solidarity and effectiveness as 
a union has been— for the 
time being — destroyed. The 
owners are apparently in the 
saddle, riding a thoroughly dis- 
ciplined and broken animal. 

But no one can believe that 
an answer has been found to 
the problem of British coal or 
that any satisfaction has been given to the discon- 
tent of the miners. They have lost all their savings; 
for months they have lived on the shortest of short 
commons in an atmosphere of hatred and hopeless 
exasperation. They go back now sullenly to work 
only because the alternative is starvation. 

The owners, perhaps the most stiff-necked and 
recalcitrant set of Tories in Great Britain, have, like 
the Bourbons, learned nothing and forgotten noth- 
ing. They have defied public opinion, the Govern- 
ment, and the clamor of British merchants and 
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British householders. They have won— and they 
are convinced that the rightness of their case has 
been adjudged inthis ordeal by battle. And it has 
been an ordeal, not only for the owners and the 
miners, but for the public at large, for that vast unit 
of common interests, Great Britain. No one can 
compute except in the roughest approximation the 
financial losses directly and indirectly caused by 
this long shutdown of England’s greatest industry. 
Not only does the present cost run into billions, but 
the future has been handicapped. In the sharp, 
competitive struggle for commercial success Great 
Britain is laps behind the other starters. The public 
has suffered in pocket and in person. The coal 
industry is in a worse case than it was before the 
strike and no solution is in sight. All this is due to 
stubborn owners, to the stupid leadership of the 
miners, and to the fundamental foolishness of the 
strike as a method of settling an involved economic 
problem. Along with wars, ordeals by battle, and 
duels, strikes prove nothing except courage and 
endurance. They establish no principles or economic 
policies; they are a survival of the society in which 
might makes right, where neither justice, intelli- 
gence, nor consideration for others decides a ques- 
tion, but only physical strength and tenacity. If 
the British coal strike has proved nothing else, it 
has shown again the futility and the wicked folly 
of the strike, per se, as a solvent of human and 
economic problems. 


“A New Way to Pay Old Debts ” 
OTING that the so-called Corn Borer Com- 


mission has asked the President to recom- 
mend to Congress an appropriation of $10,000,000 
for the purpose of exterminating the plague, the 
Office Fool of THE INDEPENDENT has come forward 
with a bright suggestion. The European Corn Borer, 
he says, is an expensive luxury. So are the European 
debts. Let us therefore give the Corn Borer back to 
Europe and cancel, say fifteen millions of debts. 
The idea is not without its charm. It suggests 
other bargains. How much of the British debt, for 
instance, should be canceled in exchange for a prom- 
ise that no British novelists should lecture in the 
United States? What price visiting royalty? Could 
we not transfer a few national liabilities, such as 
organized cheering, the Board of Temperance, 
Prohibition, and Public Morals of the Methodist 
Episopal Church, H. L. Mencken, Will Hays, 
Peaches Browning and husband, Old Doc Evans of 
the Ku-Klux Klan, the younger negro poets, William 
Randolph Heart, Dr. John Roach Straton, to make 
a beginning, for a substantial consideration in 
canceled bonds? One can foresee an America bright 
and clean and shining, less rich in bad debts than 
heretofore, but purged of much melancholy. We in- 
vite suggestions from our readers as to the exchange 


of undesired Americana for European loans. A hand- 
some prize will be given the subscriber submitting 
the best list of American liabilities to set off against 
American credits in Europe. There are no rules, 
judges, or other red tape in this competition. 


New Homes for Old? 


O one will deny that New York’s slums are a 
disgrace to the city and the nation. In one 
area of a little more than a square mile there are 
more than 400,000 people, more than the total 
population of such cities as 
Seattle, Indianapolis, Louis- 
ville, and Denver. The unsani- 
tary tenements in this district 
are breeding places of vice 
and crime. They should be 
wiped out. Until recently, how- 
ever, no one had come forward 
with a comprehensive plan to 
abolish them. 

As a result of observations 
in London, Berlin, and other large European and 
American cities, August Heckscher, multimil- 
lionaire, plans to wave the magic wand of phil- 
anthropic wealth over New «York City’s slum 
district, banishing it forever and replacing con- 
gested and unsanitary tenements with model 
apartment buildings separated by parks, foun- 
tains, and tree-lined avenues. The plan, which 
has been laid before Mayor Walker, calls for the 
initial expenditure of $500,000,000 in five years, 
half this sum to be raised jointly by the city and 
the State, the remainder to come from “five hun- 
dred wealthy and public-spirited citizens.” Mr. 
Heckscher is said to be willing to subscribe a fifth 
of the entire amount, himself. Half a billion, he 
thinks, will be sufficient capital to begin with; 
but the entire project involves about three times that 
amount, and could be completed in fifteen years. 

There is this to be said for Mr. Heckscher’s pro- 
posal: it is an honest and extremely liberal one. No 
one will question his sincerity of purpose, but there 
are grave doubts as to the practicability of the proj- 
ect. In the first place, where is he to find five hun- 
dred millionaires with his sense of social obligation? 
And if he finds them, how are they to be yoked 
with the city and State governments? And if slums 
are eliminated on the lower East Side of Manhattan, 
what is to prevent them from developing in other 
parts of New York City? The chief objection to the 
Heckscher plan is that it would only substitute one 
form of tenement for another, in a district already 
crowded. This would add evils of congestion which 
would largely offset the benefits to be gained by it. 
If the slums are to be eliminated, they should be 
abolished completely and for all time. This can only 
be done by decentralization. 
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Facts About the French Debt 


EWS reports from France indicate that the 
Mellon-Bérenger debt agreement may be 
ratified by France early in January. We 

hope this may be true. In the meantime, there are 
three interesting angles of the question which have 
escaped general attention and which it may be 
useful to review. 

The first is the French official estimate of Ameri- 
can tourist expenditures in France in 1925. The 
second is an examination of France’s debits and 
credits if she pays the United States and Great 
Britain and in turn collects from Germany. The 
third is a comparison of the British and American 
settlements with France. 

Take the first. Expenditures of Americans in 
France during 1925 are officially estimated by the 
French Bureau National du Tourisme at 4,975,520,- 
ooo francs. With the franc reckoned at an average 
of twenty-two to the dollar in 1925, this represents 
$226,160,000. The expenditures of American tourists 
in France in this one year would thus pay the first 
six and one half years’ annunities under the Franco- 
American debt agreement. 

In 1925 French imports from the United States 
were $290,134,000 and French exports to the United 
States were $139,006,000, leaving a visible adverse 
balance of $151,128,000. If these figures are recast 
and the figures of American expenditures in France 
added to French exports to the United States, we 
get the following reversal of position: Imports 
$290,134,000, with exports of $365,166,000, leaving 
a favorable visible balance of $75,034,000. 

Turn to the second angle of a disagreeable but 
interesting situation. Take the ten-year period be- 
ginning with the present fiscal year and calculate 
what France is to receive as her share of reparations, 
and what she will be obliged to pay under the Ameri- 
can and British debt agreements. France is to 
receive as her share of reparations in this period, 
$2,565,000,000. She must pay Great Britain $500,- 
000,000 and the United States $465,000,000, or a 
total of $965,000,000. This leaves France with a 
credit balance for the ten-year period of $1,600,000,- 
000, a fairly comfortable margin from any point of 
view. It is interesting to note that these figures are 


set out in a recent issue of a French publication, the . 


Bulletin Quotidien. 

‘Now take the third angle of the situation, a 
comparison of the British and American settlements, 
bearing in mind that Great Britain has been sin- 
gularly free from Gallic criticism in this unpleasant 
task of settling obligations. French opinion has 
been vocally grateful for the insertion of the so- 
called safeguard clause. This does not appear in the 
agreement, however, but in a separate exchange of 
notes. In the agreement with France, Great Britain 


repeats that she does not want to take more from 
her debtors, under the Allied war debt, than she 
must pay to America, and provision is made for 
crediting France if in any year British receipts 
from Germany and the Allied debtors together 
exceed her American annuities. France is further 
entitled to postpone the payment of up to a half of 
the annuities for three years, such postponed pay- 
ments bearing five per cent interest. The United 
States Government has granted France the same 
privilege up to June, 1932, in regard to payments 
in excess of $20,000,000 in any one year, such 
postponed payments bearing four and one fourth 
per cent interest. 

Now compare the theoretical reduction accorded 
France by the two countries. The principal of the 
French debt to the United States is $4,025,000,000. 
The total payments over sixty-two years amount 
to $6,847,674,104. The present value of the an- 
nuities at four and one fourth per cent is $2,008,- 
122,624, representinga cancellation of approximately 
fifty per cent. The principal of the French debt to 
Great Britain, after deducting the £53,500,000 in 
gold remitted to London by the French Government 
during the war under the Calais agreement, which 
is not settled by the Caillaux-Churchill agreement, 
is roughly £600,000,000. Total payments over a 
period of sixty-two years equal £779,500,000. The 
present value of the annuities at four and one 
fourth per cent is about £264,000,000, representing 
a cancellation of fifty-six per cent. 

Accrued and unpaid interest on the French 
debt to the United States was computed at four 
and one fourth per cent from the date of advances 
to December 15, 1922, and thereafter at three per 
cent to the date of funding. Although it is difficult 
to determine because of incomplete data, accrued 
and unpaid interest on the French debt to Great 
Britain must have been computed at five per cent 
at least. This appreciably cuts into the fifty-six 
per cent reduction. 

Perhaps the most significant comparison be- 
tween the British and the American settlement with 
France is to be made in the total of the annuities 
for the first ten years under the two agreements. 
This total under the American agreement is $465,- 
000,000. Under the British agreement it is roughly 
$500,000,000, although the French debt to America 
is a third greater than her debt to Great Britain. 
And in the opinion of the hard-headed, it is the 
payment of the first ten years in these debt agree- 
ments that counts. This is the obvious answer to 
the question of which country will be the better off 
if the next ten or twenty years bring a general 
revision of the war debt. 

From the above it is obvious that the French 
references to Great Britain as the “Good Fairy” 
and to the United States as a certain well-known 
Shakespearean character are misleading. 
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Lame Ducks 
Again 


The Short Session of Congress 
Keeps in Power Ten Defeated 
Republican Senators and One 
Retiring Democrat Until 


March 4, 1927 
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Republicans for Revenue Only 


Unmasking a Tennessee Patronage Scandal 
By Frederick Rush 


HE existence of the Solid South today de- 
pends not so much on the perpetuation of 
any Democratic tradition as it does upon 
the thoroughgoing stupidity and self-seeking of the 
Southern Republicans. More and more, the South 


has afforded an economic basis for the two-party 


Republicans in the South have been seeking, not 
sending, checks. Huston reversed the process, sent 
Will Hays’ committee twice the funds he received 
back, and Harding swept the State. It was a clean- 
cut exhibit of what business efficiency could do even 
with a moribund party. President Harding, recog- 





system — but it has not 
come. The increasing in- 
dustrialization of the 
South has thrown into 
bold relief the rival eco- 
nomic attitudes of the 
progressives and conserv- 
atives of the South — 
but the latter are not 
moving toward the Re- 
publican realm. Far from 
it; they are more and 
more disgusted with sor- 
did exhibitions of politics 
for revenue only. The 
South for many years has 
been hoping for a strong 
second party. But the 
tactics of the Republicans 
have seldom allowed more 
than nominal competition. 





The Law is one thing: It is unlawful for 
any ... Representative in .. . Congress, 
. . . to directly or indirectly solicit, receive, 
or be in any manner concerned in soliciting or 
receiving, any assessment, subscription, or 
contribution for any political purpose what- 
ever, from any other such [Federal] officer, 
employee, or person. — Sec. 10-288 United 
States Criminal Code. 

But the Practice is another: Any post- 
master who receives a public office, when his 
friends get in distress and need help financially 
or otherwise — a postmaster that won’t con- 
tribute under these circumstances ought to 
be fired. — J. Will Taylor, Representative 
of the Second Tennessee District in the 
Congress of the United States, Tennessee 
member of the Republican National 
Committee, and official referee of Federal 
patronage for Tennessee, in a speech 
before the Tennessee Republican State 

Committee on March 27, 1926 


nizing Huston’s fine serv- 
ice, named him Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce. 
Furthermore, the Repub- 


-lican National Committee 


put him to work raising 
$3,000,000 to pay off the 
Harding campaign debt. 
His performance in both 
posts was so good that 
two years later a Pitts- 
burgh company offered 
him $100,000 a year to 
run its business. 

In 1920, the Tennessee 
G. O. P., not. satisfied 
with carrying the State 
for Harding, elected a 
Republican governor and 
five members of Congress. 
Two years later, other 


As evidence of the quality 
of these tactics, read the 





hands than those of the 
Huston group grasped the 








words of the Honorable 

— the prefix applied without discrimination to mem- 
bers of Congress — J. Will Taylor at Nashville, 
quoted above. This was Taylor’s reply to public 
charges that by demanding political contributions 
of Federal employees he had violated the criminal 
statutes of the United States. A chronological 
account of the Tennessee mess, a condition which 
has set back Republicanism a decade, may be illu- 
minating. These unchecked practices seem tacitly 
approved by both the Republican National Com- 
mittee and the Coolidge Administration. 

The story begins in 1920. That year was marked 
by two things: Tennessee Republicans raised 
$75,000 in the State for the national campaign, 
and Harding carried Tennessee. To be sure, Ten- 
nessee was disaffected with Cox; dry Democrats 
did not trust him. But more than this, the Re- 
publicans went to work on a business basis. An 
exceptionally capable business executive, Claudius H. 
Huston of Chattanooga, set to work to raise funds 
and organize the State. He did both. Usually, the 


Republican helm. J. Will 
Taylor, Knoxville Congressman, took charge. The 
campaign resulted in the election of a Democratic 
governor, and three of the five districts Republican 
in 1920 returned to the Democratic fold. 

In 1924 it seemed on the surface as though Calvin 
Coolidge could not fail to carry Tennessee. It had 
been a McAdoo State, but Davis was the nominee. 
The La Follette candidacy promised to breach the 
Democratic ranks. Harding had won in 1920: Why 
shouldn’t Coolidge do the same? 

Thus the G. O. P. national organization had high 
hopes of winning Tennessee again. Fred Arn, the 
Huston lieutenant, went to Washington early in 
1924 to confer with the new national chairman, 
William M. Butler. Congressman Taylor was pres- 
ent, and it was agreed that the Tennessee fight in 
1924 would be handled on the same plan that Huston 
used four years before. Arn was to manage the State 
campaign, and the national organization promised to 
furnish substantial financial support. 

In August, Taylor learned to his surprise that the 
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committee really had appropriated funds to fulfill 
this promise and had sent them down to Arn in 
Tennessee. The Congressman immediately rushed 
to Tennessee and, with his henchmen controlling 
the State organization, had a meeting of the State 
Committee, which immediately elected Taylor's 
chief tool, Hal Clements of Knoxville, campaign 
chairman. Arn was thrown out on his head, and 
Tennessee was one of the very few States that Davis 
managed to win. Immediately thereafter the busi- 
ness group which had been dabbling in G. O. P. 
affairs came to the conclusion that this would never 
do — that unless the Taylor machine was driven 
out of power, Republicanism was gone for good in 
Tennessee. So the battle opened. It has been con- 
ducted ever since, and the end is not in sight. 


HERE were two or three phases to it. Of course 
there was an effort, hopeless from the start, to 
wrench the Republican machinery from the hands 
of the machine. Taylor dispensed Tennessee’s 
Federal pie. The Taylor-named officialdom made up 
the party organization, and it was hopeless to un- 
horse them at home. But the clean-up crowd insisted 
that Coolidge take the pie away from Taylor. Once 
that was done, the boss’ house of cards would fall. 
Here are the facts; there is documentary proof for 
each statement: In 1922 Congressman Taylor sought 
reélection. He had an opponent in the primary. 
He defeated him, and then of course won in the fall 
— Taylor’s district, the Second Tennessee, is the 
most heavily Republican in all the country; Demo- 
crats seldom if ever run. After the election, according 
to public charges made by Arn in Taylor’s presence, 
the Congressman returned to Washington and told 
his three Tennessee Republican Congressional col- 
leagues, Representatives R. Carroll Reece, Wynne 
Clouse, and Lon Scott, that he had come out so well 
financially in his fight that he had enough money 
left over from his campaign fund to buy himself a 
fine new car, which he had done. 

Now let us proceed to 1924. In that year Taylor 
had opposition neither in the primary nor in the 
election. But that did not hinder his sending out 
letters, similar to that herewith presented, to Re- 
publican postmasters all over the State — post- 
masters who had been named by Taylor, or who 
were dependent upon him for reappointment, and 
who therefore must perforce consider that the 
neglect of any such request might bring discharge: 


Mr. Joseph F. Morrow, 
Mount Pleasant, Tenn. 


Dear Mr. Morrow: 

My Congressional organization has been carrying a 
deficit from our last campaign amounting to about 
$3000. Fortunately, I have no opposition this time — 
either Republican or Democratic — and I am very 
anxious to extinguish this overdraft at the earliest 


date practicable. I thought you might like to assist 
us in putting this matter behind us, and to this end, 
I wish you would send me your check for $100.00. 
Inasmuch as one of our obligations matures on the 
12th inst., I wish you would let me hear from you at 
once, addressing me at Knoxville. 

Assuring you of my deep appreciation and willing- 
ness to assist you in every way possible, I am 


Your friend, 
J. Will Taylor. 


One of these letters went out under date of July 
8, 1924. It was on the letterhead of the Republican 
National Committee, with the full panoply of 
John T. Adams, chairman; Ralph E. Williams, vice 
chairman; George B. Lockwood, secretary; and Fred 
W. Uphan, treasurer. In equal-sized type were the 
words, “J. Will Taylor, Member for Tennessee.” 
Joseph F. Morrow, by whom this particular letter 
was received, responded on July 14 with a check to 
the order of J. Will Taylor for $100. On July 16 
this check was deposited in the City National Bank 
of Knoxville, the home city of Mr. Taylor, bearing 
on its back the pen-written indorsement of the 
national committeeman. The following day the 
Congressman addressed a reply to the prompt con- 
tributor, saying: 


I am in receipt of your letter of the 14th, with 
enclosure, for which please accept my sincere thanks. 
I want you to know I very greatly appreciate your 
promptness as well as your generosity. 

Assuring you of my best wishes, I am 


Your friend, 
J. Will Taylor. 


This is what criminal lawyers call a “complete 
case.” Under the heading “Political contributions: 
Solicitation,” Section 10-288 of the 1925 cumulative 
supplement of the United States sets forth that: 


It is unlawful for any Senator or Representative in, 
or Delegate or Resident Commissioner to, Congress, 
or any candidate for, or individual elected as, Sena- 
tor, Representative, Delegate, or Resident Com- 
missioner, or any officer or employee of the United 
States, or any person receiving any salary or com- 
pensation for services from money derived from the 
Treasury of the United States, to directly or indi- 
rectly solicit, receive, or be in any manner concerned 
in soliciting or receiving, any assessment, subscrip- 
tion, or contribution for any political purpose what- 
ever, from any other such [Federal] officer, employee, 
or person. 


So it would seem that they had the goods on J. 
Will Taylor. The statute declared that “it is un- 
lawful for any Representative . . . to directly or 
indirectly solicit, receive, or be in any manner 
concerned in soliciting or receiving, any assessment, 
subscription, or contribution for any political 
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purpose whatever, from any other such 
officer, employee, or person.” There could be 
no doubt that J. Will Taylor was and is a 
Representative in the United States Con- 
gress. It is hard to see how there could be 
any doubt that he both made an assessment, 
solicited a contribution, and received a con- 


tribution for political purposes. Nor can 


there be any doubt that the person from 
whom he received it was another “such 
officer.” 

But the Congressman boss soon heard that 
his letter and check to Postmaster Morrow 
had been secured by the Arn faction. In a 
very few days the postmaster was jerked up 
by Post Office inspectors on a charge of being 
short in his accounts. He went to Washington 
and proved to the Post Office Department 
that instead of being short he was over. Soon 
afterwards, he found evidence of certain al- 
leged immoral relations of some of his 
employees and reported it to Post Office in- 
spectors. Immediately he himself was dis- 
charged for allowing such conditions to exist; 
the evidence which he himself had reported 
to the Department was the excuse for his 
removal. Of course they let him go because he 


had embarrassed J. Will Taylor. 


Tennessee post offices are full of such in- 
stances of Taylor’s solicitations. He levied on 
little and big, the postmasters and $20 clerks. 
His “deficit from our last campaign” was 
paraded from Bristol to Memphis. The other 
group of Republicans tried to get funds for the 
1924 campaign themselves. They drafted a 
letter, submitted it to several lawyers before 
sending it, and carefully addressed it to the 
home addresses of all officials. This they were 
advised was thoroughly within the letter and 
the spirit of the law. But what did they find? 
Mr. Taylor had been before them in every 
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Knoxville, July 8, 1024. 


ao 
Mr. Joseph PF. Merrow 
Mount Piseuamse Tenn. 


Dear Mr. Marrow: 


either republican or democratic - and I am very anxious to 


. vamit you of deep appre 
snd willingnass to assis you in ties May Sompisies 't an 


Your friend, / ‘ 
, : 


Knoxville, July 15, 1924. 


Mr. Joseph F, Morrow, 
Mt. Pleasant, Tenn. 
Dear Mr. Morrow: 


I am in receipt of your letter of the 14th, 
with enclosure, for which please accept my sincere thanks. 
I want you to know I very greatly appreciate your promptness 
as well as your generosity. * 


Assuring you of my best wishes, I am 
Y frignd, 


THE THREE STEPS IN SHAKING DOWN 
A POSTMASTER 


TAYLOR'S LETTER OF SOLICITATION, POSTMASTER MOR- 
ROW’S CHECK, BEARING TAYLOR'S INDORSEMENT, AND 
1 TAYLOR'S LETTER OF ACKNOWLEDGMENT FORM A COM- 
| PLETE CIRCUIT OF EVIDENCE AGAINST THE TENNESSEE 
PATRONAGE BOSS 


ABOVE THE ADDRESS ON THE FIRST LETTER, THE WORD 
i ** PROTECT " BEARS SINISTER IMPORT. IT IS ALLEGED TO 
| HAVE BEEN WRITTEN BY AN OFFICIAL HIGH IN THE COUN- 
CILS OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY. WE SHOULD WELCOME 
| EVIDENCE OF THIS MAN’S IDENTITY 
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instance. One poor fellow wrote John S. Fouche, 
official solicitor for this progressive group: “’Tis 
true I am getting $1800 per year but I am pay- 
ing out one half of that amount for help and be- 
sides that I have been called on and contributed 
three times to an amount of about $700 just in 
the past... . I am demanding a living of some 
kind for my Family.” 

Another careful contributor wrote Fouche: “I 
take the liberty to say that your department may 
be the only department authorized to accept for the 
official record, but there are several who accept 
contributions for different things, and we have not 
been overlooked either.” 

Still another declared that there was something 
wrong about the Fouche begging letter, “as I hold 
a letter from Hon. J. Will Taylor, asking for fifty 
dollars which I sent.” 

Another wrote that “I have already given $105.00 
to the cause, since the first of July, and considering 
the salary this office pays, I think that is a fair sum 
for me to give.” 


HESE matters were several times presented 

to the United States attorney for the Middle 
District of Tennessee, always in vain. A. V. 
McLane, the attorney, was a Taylor appointee and 
fought the battles of his boss. Unfortunately for the 
progressive group, the most complete penitentiary 
case that they had was the one cited earlier, which 
occurred with a postmaster in the Middle District. 
It so happens that the law which Taylor so clearly 
broke by soliciting and accepting a contribution 
perhaps was violated technically by the poor post- 
master who had been held up. And the Reece-Arn 
leaders feared that if they pressed the matter on 
Attorney’ McLane, this would happen: 

The United States attorney would call Congress- 
man Taylor before the Federal grand jury; the 
Congressman then would testify that he had so- 
licited and received in violation of the law a con- 
tribution from the postmaster in question. By 
testifying, the Congressman would gain immunity. 
McLane would not ask him to waive it. The grand 
jury then would be asked to indict the poor post- 
master, and he might be railroaded to Atlanta. In 
this way the victim would be jailed, and the culprit 
would get off scot-free. 

Such was the fear of Fred Arn and his friends as to 
the way Attorney McLane would protect his boss. 
The matter was presented to McLane, and Taylor 
has not been indicted to this day. So the progressive 
crowd sought another remedy. They determined to 
try to unhorse the Taylor crew as patronage dis- 
pensers. They appealed to three sources: the Repub- 
lican National Committee, allegedly interested in 
cleaning up the rotten boroughs of the South; the 
Post Office Department, likewise supposedly seek- 
ing Civil Service sanitation; and President Coolidge. 


The exact evidence proving Taylor’s illegal activi- 
ties was presented to Chairman William M. Butler 
in June, 1925, to Postmaster-General Harry S. New 
a short time later, and to Mr. Coolidge upon va- 
rious occasions, the first of them prior to November, 
1924. That this was true, and that none the less 
no one of these individuals did anything about it, 
was brought out in a bitter campaign through Ten- 
nessee in the summer of the present year. It was 
charged that full facts about the Taylor activities 
were placed before Butler and the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, and that they entered into an agreement, later 
to be violated, which ran to this effect: The Admin- 
istration would not recognize Taylor as referee any 
more if the Tennessee Republican Committee, at a 
meeting to be called sixty days hence, would vote 
against him. In the interim, no post office or other 
Federal appointments in Tennessee were to be made 
except such as might be imperatively necessary. 

With this half-baked agreement, the progressives 
returned to Tennessee to try to win a losing fight 
with a committee controlled by the very man they 
wanted to unhorse. No sooner, however, had the 
progressives returned to their State than Taylor 
postmasters by the score began to be appointed. 
In truth, this period saw the appointment of more 
postmasters than at any time in Tennessee’s history. 
By this device, members of the State Committee 
who otherwise might not have been handled were 
won over to the Taylor campaign. 

Then came the meeting of the State Committee on 
March 27, 1926. On the face of it, Taylor had lost 
his fight. There had been such a revulsion, even of 
machine Republicans, at the scandalous practices, 
that there was a majority against the boss, but he 
was resourceful. For some months past his former 
friend and tool, Hal Clements, had been pretend- 
ing great rage at Taylor. Clements, who had been 
participating in the inside conferences with the 
progressives, had thereby secured the proxies of two 
members of the State Committee from the Tenth 
District who could not attend the Nashville meet- 
ing. Both of these proxies were from anti-Taylor 
members, and both proxies definitely instructed 
Clements to vote them against the boss. 

The Committee met, and Clements dropped his 
mask. By unscrupulous manipulation of these votes, 
the committee control was wrested from the hands 
of the progressives, the delegates whose proxies he 
held were ousted, friends of Taylor seated, and 
Taylor approved as patronage referee. 


rw interesting side light on the Taylor tactics is 
this: One of the vacancies filled by the ouster 
vote went to J. A. Lancaster, who voted to continue 
Taylor’s tribe in power. He since has received ap- 
pointment as United States Attorney for the West- 
ern District of Tennessee. 

To make it a matter of public record, after the 
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committee had been stolen, Mr. Arn claimed the 
floor. What he had to say is contained in an amazing 
stenographic transcript of the day’s proceedings. He 
read the law. He read the rotten record of Taylor’s 
holdups. He showed the photostat copy of the 
envelope bearing the Congressional frank, carrying 
the letter soliciting the Congressional holdup. All 
the facts went into the record. 

Then came J. Will Taylor. It was a combination of 
assault on his enemies and defense of his own guilt. 
Huston he called a “Broadway vamp.” Arn won the 
sobriquet, “the gentleman with the Swiss move- 
ment.” Fouche he termed a “boob.” But here was 
the heart of his defense: 


Any postmaster who receives a public office, when 
his friends get in distress and need help financially 
or otherwise —a postmaster that won’t contribute 
under these circumstances ought to be fired. 


Such is the effrontery of the patronage boss! No 
wonder it stirs the blood of decent Republicans of 
Tennessee. No wonder they hope for an investiga- 
tion of this Representative’s practices by Congress. 
The Civil Service Committee of the United States 


Senate is right now considering these revelations, 
has asked the Civil Service Commission to investigate 
them, and may publicly probe the whole mess. Be- 
fore adjourning in June the Senate considered the 
nomination of the United States attorney in ques- 
tion, A. V. McLane of Nashville, heard the charges, 
and failed to confirm him. Although he is now 
holding over through President Coolidge’s failure to 
appoint another man for his post, the Senatorial 
indignation which blocked him in June is expected 
to rise when Congress reconvenes next week. 

If the Republican party ever expects to be a 
factor in the South, it must rid itself of this type of 
political gangrene. So long as it is ruled by hopes of 
loot, to the oblivion of memories of Lincoln, it will 
remain what it has become today, purely a plum 
tree for plundering politicians. Under the leadership 
of such men as J. Will Taylor, the Southern G. O. P. 
has gone to the dogs. So long as the United States 
attorneys refuse to do their duty, and to indict and 
try crooks in high places, the party of Calvin Cool- 
idge will be in bad odor in the South. But when the 
Senate convenes, it is to be hoped that the stench 
from Tennessee will reach the nostrils of the nation. 


Back Stage in Washington 
Presidential Timber in the Political Woodpile 


EFORE the election returns were counted, 
B long before they were certified, two new 
Republican candidates for the Presidency 
had offered themselves. Six were already in the 
field. The Presidential bee proves the most common 
form of dementia among the politicians. The virus 
races through the blood, and the victim never 
recovers. 

Visitors to the Philippines report that Maj. Gen. 
Leonard O. Wood mixes his first greeting with 
mumbled reproaches for what the Ohio gang did 
to him in Chicago in 1920. He has never forgotten 
how close he came to the Presidency. 

Frank O. Lowden feels as badly about 1920 as 
does Wood. Only Lowden has kept everlastingly at 
it in the last six years. He would not accept the 
seclusion of a Vice Presidential offer. Not much. 
He was waiting for larger game in 1924. But let us 
take up President Cool- 


healthy swing of a baseball bat — underwent what 
certain newspaper advertisements describe as “that 
dragged-down feeling” when Senator William M. 
Butler of Massachusetts lost to David I. Walsh by 
55,000 votes on Tuesday, November 2. 

Mr. Coolidge had written home that “Massa- 
chusetts had never failed him,” that Senator But- 
ler was a “great Senator,” whom he could not do 
without. The voters of Massachusetts, however, 
decided to do without Mr. Butler by a very 
handsome margin. As Mr. Frank W. Stearns 
remarked over the telephone to Ted Clark, the 
President’s personal secretary, “we got out the 
Republican vote, but they did not vote Republi- 
can.” This was the classic of the campaign, bursting 
from Mr. Stearns’ overflowing heart. 

Before the elections many a Senator did not dare 
mention the President’s name in tones other than 

those of reverential awe. 





idge first. He proves the 
outstanding Republican 
candidate. 

Mr. Coolidge’s 1928 am- 
bitions— and they are as 


With the election two years away, there are 
already eight zealous Republican for the next 
Presidential race! THE INDEPENDENT’S Wash- What George Moses has 


Now many are willing to 
come forward and sug- 
gest that the party could 
do better without him. 


pronounced as the bump ‘ngton correspondent foresees a cluttered field called “the six-year 
that can be raised on a and a very definite prospect of fouling on the _ pulse” has begun to beat 


small boy’s head by a 


turrs when the starting flag finally drops 


in Senatorial bosoms 
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which will not be fluttered by a campaign until 
1932. While before the elections it seemed that 
nothing could stand in the way of the President’s 
renomination, now innumerable obstacles loom in 
the offing. The greater number of old-time Republi- 
can Senators can be compared to the negro who was 
asked why he wanted to divorce his wife and re- 
plied, “I just don’t like her.” The Old Guard “just 
don’t like” Mr. Coolidge, and there is no escaping 
that fact. 

There is the third-term talk. No one mentions 
Coolidge’s renomination without coupling it with a 
“third term.”’ Nobody has been elected for a third 
term, not even Grant or Roosevelt. This third-term 
phrase proves talk, moreover, that even the power- 
ful propaganda of the White House cannot turn 
aside. At the next Republican convention, Coolidge 
will have the delegations of New England, Pennsyl- 
vania, the border States, and the Republican 
delegates of the South. There will probably be a 
squabble over New York. These delegations sum up 
to an imposing total, but they cannot nominate him. 
Unless the whole economic situation in the West 
changes in the next two years, the Western States 
will not swing to Coolidge. They are far more likely 
to go to Lowden — outside, of course, some favorite 
son who may crop up in the meantime. 

Lowden proves Mr. Coolidge’s most formidable 
rival at the present time for the Republican nomi- 
nation in 1928. He has already established head- 

‘quarters in Washington. The Lowden money is out 
in the open. He is after the great agricultural vote. 
His geographical location proves excellent. What if 
he will be sixty-eight in 1928? Lowden, like Wood, 
still dreams of the tricks played on him in 1920. He 
stands in with all Republicans west of the Missis- 
sippi. Recently he received a significant ovation in the 
South. Delegations from that section know good 
green color when they see it. Mr. Coolidge may yet 
have to offer more than Federal appointments. 


a two new Republican candidates who have 
cropped up since the election would be hard to 
take seriously did they not take themselves so seri- 
ously. It would be hard to find less promising Presi- 
dential material than Frank B. Willis of Ohio and 
Walter E. Edge of New Jersey. Of course, any man 
who is elected Senator in Ohio sooner or later is 
talked of for the Presidency. Willis possesses the 
geographical qualification, but none other. Senator 
Edge was a former governor of New Jersey, and to 


that office he has pinned his chief reliance on being _ 


mentioned for the Presidency. In truth, it is hard to 
see how Edge can ever move out of the class of being 
mentioned, and that only in a whisper. But he 
controls pretty largely the Republican machine of 
his State, and there is the likelihood that the 
delegation might do him the honor of making 
him a favorite son. 


Then there is Charles Gates Dawes, who has 
switched his issue from revision of the Senate rules 
to removal of the popular primary. The voters seem 
as mildly excited over one proposal as the other. 
Mr. Dawes has money, some influence, and many 
friends. He’s a great student of mob psychology, and 
might hit the right note. 

How about Borah? What a transformation has 
gone on in this man! Who hears of recognition of 
Soviet Russia any more, despite the fact that it 
does not prove half the bugaboo it formerly did? 
Borah has become a militant, hundred per cent 
American. Hooray! Borah is full of fight and vinegar 
when conducting a losing fight in the Senate, but 
he seldom carries through. Yet he is a great moral 
leader if nothing else. He would lead in that direc- 
tion. He has the art of saying things that cause the 
thrills to trickle up and down the spine. 


AST, but by no means least, comes the Roose- 
velt family, “Young Teddy” and Nicholas 
Longworth, the latter a shining exponent of the “‘son- 
in-law business.” Theodore takes himself seriously, 
even if almost everybody else takes him as a nui- 
sance. He is undoubtedly the most willing speaker in 
the United States. He will submit more readily to 
an interview than anybody in or out of politics. He 
is an inexhaustible producer of stupid remarks. 
Young Teddy, no matter how incredible it may 
seem, is running for President. He may appear like 
the bewildered football player who runs toward his 
own goal; but, anyway, he’s running. 

The Longworth Presidential tread proves so 
heavy that, as an Ohio editor remarked, he is mak- 
ing footprints in cement sidewalks. Of course, with 
Nick it’s always difficult to tell which wants to get 
to the White House most, he or his wife. But. he’s 


- Speaker of the House. He hails from Ohio. What if 


he is dripping wet? 

We had almost forgotten Herbert Hoover. He is 
the political legatee of Mr. Coolidge — at least he 
considers himself so. The Coolidge people are 
noncommittal on the subject. Hoover’s name was 
anathema in the farming districts of the West two 
years ago, but more lately he has hit a happy strain 
by dwelling on the development of water transporta- 
tion. He has not dropped the valued assistance of 
George Barr Baker, the publicity expert of the 
Coolidge 1924 campaign; and he now has as his 
private secretary a former newspaper man who also 
worked with the high lights of 1924 and has even 
listened to the low-voiced confidences of Frank W. 
Stearns. 

This seems to cover all the Republican Presi- 
dential candidates to date. More may crop up to- 
morrow. Count them: Coolidge, Lowden, Willis, 
Edge, Dawes, Roosevelt, Longworth, and Hoover. 
Did someone mention Senator James E. Watson, 
old man of the Hoosiers? 
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An Industrial Noah’s Ark 


IG business seems 

inevitable; today 

“no hovel is safe 
from it.” Given a propi- 
tious beginning it is likely 
to grow into almost over- 
whelming proportions. 
There are few better ex- 
amples of its sporadic 
development than in the 
realm of animal industry, 
where, thanks to Ameri- 
can initiative, a host of 
curious industries have 
thrived that are almost 
unique in their impor- 
tance. Goldfish, worth 
their weight in the metal 
for which they were 
named; placid alligators, 


(Wide World) 





maintained a recognized 
commercial value. Ostrich 
farming, which originated 
in Cape Colony and later 
spread to Algeria and 
Argentina, has been taken 
up extensively in the 
United States, and each 
year sees millions of 
dollars’ worth of fine 
plumes sent to market. 
Properly cared for, 
ostriches rarely fall ill 
and are quite prolific in 
captivity, a single female 
producing as many as a 
hundred eggs a year. The 
alligator, when protected 
from the enemies of its 
younger days, —the tur- 
tles and larger fish, — also 


a source of expensive 
leather; ostriches, foxes, 
and whatnot have long 


WHERE THE GOLDFISH GROW , : 
increases rapidly, laying 


from a hundred to two 


ON THIS GOLDFISH “* RANCH ” IN LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA, SOME OF THE 
FINER BREEDING SPECIES SELL FOR MORE THAN $25 EACH 








(Ewing Galloway) 


THE DOMESTIC ALLIGATOR 


THE HIDES OF ALLIGATORS MAY BE TANNED INTO EXCELLENT LEATHER, WHILE THEIR TEETH ARE OF FINE IVORY AND VALUED FOR ORNAMENTS. 


HERE WE HAVE A BUSY MORNING ON A TYPICAL FLORIDA FARM 
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AMERICANIZING THE PHEASANT 


YEAR AFTER YEAR THE STATE GAME FARM AT 

ROCKPORT, NEW JERSEY, SUPPLIES THOUSANDS 

OF PHEASANTS TO THE PRESERVES IN VARIOUS 

COUNTIES, BESIDES SENDING PRIZE BIRDS AND 

“SPECIAL COLORED ** ONES TO THE COUNTY 
FAIRS 


AN EMBARRASSING SITUATION 


TO GET THE BEST OF THE ARGUMENT THE AT- 

TENDANT MUST KEEP HIS LEGS A SAFE DIS- 

TANCE FROM THE OSTRICH. AND WHEN HE 

TAKES HIS HANDS OFF HE MUST FALL FLAT, 

FOR THE OSTRICH WILL NOT STRIKE AT 
ANYTHING ON THE GROUND 


(Keystone) 


hundred eggs at a time. Fabulous prices paid for fox furs 
have been known to exceed the two thousand dollar 
mark for a single pelt. In Alaska vast herds of rein- 
deer, many of which are carefully 

tended, offer a seemingly inex- 

haustible supply of meat. In 

America private individuals are 

to be found who have set aside 

land for the raising of elk or deer. 

Throughout the country so-called 

“farms” may be discovered spe- 

cializing in anything from silk- 

worms to turtles, their owners 

well on their way to wealth. That 

there is big money invested in such 

enterprises is indicated by the 

ever-increasing scale upon which 

they are conducted. But many sad 


xperiences precede success. 
aa pores _ (Ewing Galloway) 
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ON A WESTERN OSTRICH RANOE 


WNC) ON ORTRICH SEA) BP PLUCKED (BOT ONCE IN GIVEN MONTHS AND GINCE OSTRICHES OFTEN LIVE TO 88 RROHTY YRARS OLD, 4 CONSIDERASLE PROFIT 
CAN @ DPRIVED PROM PACH MRD 
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AN ALASKAN REINDEER HERD 


THANKS TO THE IMPORTATION OF REINDEER IN 1889, THE ESKIMOS OF ALASKA HAVE BECOME A CIVILIZED AND THRIFTY RACE 


LONGING FOR THE OPEN 
TRAIL 


ONE OF THE GREATEST DIFFICULTIES 
IN RAISING FOXES IS THE ELEMENT 
OF CAPTIVITY, THE ANIMALS IN PENS 
SEEMING TO LACK THE VITALITY OF 
THEIR» WILD KINDRED. NEVERTHELESS, 
VENTURES OF THIS KIND HAVE PROVED 
SUCCESSFUL IN THE UNITED STATES, 
CANADA, AND ESPECIALLY AMONG 
THE ISLANDS ALONG THE ALASKAN 
COAST. SUCH IS THE DEMAND FOR EX- 
PENSIVE FURS THAT IN THE LONDON 
MARKETS UNUSUALLY FINE PAIRS OF 
FOXES HAVE BEEN SOLD FOR BREED- 
ING PURPOSES AT A PRICE OF $40,000 
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(Courtesy Biological Survey) 


A NEW ENGLAND ELK 
PRESERVE 


NEW ARRIVALS AT NEMASKET RANCH, 
EAST MIDDLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS, 
WHERE ELK ARE RAISED IN LARGE 
WOODED INCLOSURES. BOTH IN EU- 
ROPE AND AMERICA THE ELK IS EXTEN- 
SIVELY PROTECTED AND IS BRED FOR 
THE MOST PART TO MEET THE DEMANDS 
OF GAME PRESERVES AND ZOOLOGICAL 
GARDENS. CENTURIES AGO THE EURO- 
PEAN ELK WAS USED AS A DRAFT ANI- 
MAL, HAVING BEEN MADE TO DRAW 
SLEDGES IN THE SWEDISH COURIER SERV- 
ICE. THE AMERICAN VARIETY, WHICH 
IT DISTANTLY RESEMBLES, MAY BE 
TAMED WITHOUT DIFFICULTY 
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(Ewing Galloway) % vy 
SUPINELY WAITING TO BE CANNED 


IN AMERICA THERE ARE A FEW “ FARMS,"’ NOTABLY IN MARYLAND, WHERE TURTLES ARE ACTUALLY RAISED. THE TERM COMMONLY IMPLIES 
A PLACE IN WHICH STOCK IS HELD FOR SHIPMENT 


cliff w 


Silver 


(Keystone) ANOTHER AMERICAN ADOPTION 


CALIFORNIA FINDS THE SILKWORM INDUSTRY A REMUNERATIVE PURSUIT 


(Underwood & Underwood) 


FROM THE SOUTH AMERICAN JUNGLES 
THE FAMOUS SNAKE COLONY IN SAO PAULO, BRAZIL, FROM WHICH COME SERUMS USED AS ANTIDOTES FOR SNAKE BITE. HERE THE SNAKES THAT 
THE NATIVES BRING IN FROM THE JUNGLES ARE HOUSED AND CARED FOB 
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HERE is one 
region in these 
United States 


where you can hear a 
yerdict on the Fall-Do- 
heny oil-lease case with- 
out putting yourself to 
the trouble of reading 


The Rawhiders’ Verdict 


By Duncan Aikman 


‘We ain’t so sure about what Fall may have been 
aimin’ at, but you can bet your last shirt on one thing: 
they won’t get nothin’ crooked in this deal on Ed 
Doheny.”’ Such, says Mr. Aikman of the El Paso 
Times, is the unanimous verdict returned by the 
rawhiders of the old Southwest, who knew the man now 
on trial for fraud in Washington with the former 
Secretary of the Interior when he was a panhandler 
like themselves and would give his bottom dollar to 

grubstake a friend 


sad admission that as a 
result of a playful fight 
in a Chinese restaurant 
down near Bisbee, Ari- 
zona, the Chinese popu- 
lation of the town had 
been decreased by one, 
and it seemed wiser for 


Mr. Grady, though guilt- 











court testimony and the 





harsh words of lawyers 


less, to spend the next 





by the bale weight. In- 


vite yourself to a prospectors’ camp fire somewhere 


in the Mogollon Mountains of New Mexico. Climb — 


three fourths of the way up the Black Hills range 
and casually interrupt a couple of elderly gentlemen 
leisurely engaged in tickling the sombre face of a 
cliff with a pick. Settle yourself in the back room of a 
Silver City cigar store whose front and furnishings 
surprisingly suggest a more or less extinct barroom. 
Or slide across the border at El Paso, and in one of 
the cheerfully active saloons of Ciudad Juarez ex- 
change drink-buying courtesies with the first group 
of heavily mustachioed ancients you find telling 


each other in enormous half whispers about lost . 


mines, lodes, and surface showings. When the ice has 
been slightly broken, inquire in an easy, but not too 
confidential, manner: “What do the old-timers 
who have grown up with the country out here think 
of this Fall-Doheny business?” 

Immediately the verdict will be rendered: “We 
| ain’t so sure about what Fall may have been aimin’ 
at, but you can bet your last shirt on one thing: 
they won’t get nothin’ crooked in this deal on Ed 
Doheny.” Or, more than likely, they’ll say just 
“Ed.” In either case, the opinion will be uttered in 
a tone which, if you are wise, will discourage you 
| from airing your city-trained cynicism about the 
rich and the powerful. 

The trial being thus concluded, the jury may 
then, if the circumstances and your approach be 
right, consent to intrust you with the evidence. It 
is evidence that is just now beginning to turn 
forty-six years old. : 

Some time early in the year 1881 a youth in his 
early twenties made his way with a pick and a grub 
pack and no cash assets to speak of across the 
Arizona border into southern New Mexico, and near 
the town of Galeyville fell in with one Tom Grady. 
The youth’s name was Ed Doheny. He and Grady 
had met each other casually on some more or less 
prep-school prospecting adventures in the Huachuca 

ountains. 

But at this meeting, young Mr. Grady made the 





few weeks in another 
territory. Quite characteristically, say the surviving 
contemporaries, young Doheny threw in his lot with 
a mere casual acquaintance who was not at the mo- 
ment able to face officers of the law without some 
embarrassment. They agreed to go together to the 
Lake Valley region of New Mexico, about 150 miles 
northwest of El Paso, where gold strikes were just 
beginning to get interestingly numerous, and, as 
things turned out, the partnership lasted most of the 
time for the next ten years. 

But before it was a week old, young Mr. Doheny’s 
mettle as a partner was adequately tested. Into 
their camp near the town of Lordsburg there 
charged, one peaceful dinner hour, a group of heavily 
armed gentlemen who had all the superficial bearing 
of pursuing law officers. They were dressed in the 
somewhat superlative fashion of sheriffs and depu- 
ties. They had their weapons out as if prepared for 
resistance, and they shouted incoherently, but with 
an air of saying, “We’ve got the drop on you so you 
might as well give up.” But instead of giving up, 
young Mr. Grady, troubled with a guilty conscience, 
a quick temper, and a vast confidence in his excel- 
lent marksmanship, went to his knees and carefully 
leveled his rifle at the leader. Before he could 
discharge it, however, its muzzle was grabbed by 
young Mr. Doheny and depressed carefully into the 
ground. And at the same time a hoarse voice ad- 
vised Mr. Grady with vicious intensity that he 
hadn’t done anything he could be hung for anyway, 
and why do it now by bumping off a sheriff — if 
this really was a sheriff. . 


A a matter of fact, it wasn’t. It was merely Rus- 
sian Bill, a local eccentric, said to have been a 
remittance man from the Moscow aristocracy, who 
took a keen pleasure in terrorizing strangers with an 
especially lurid brand of impromptu “wild West” 
show, and occasionally impersonated an officer to 
improve the joke. But for a space long enough to 
have been dangerous, Grady and young Doheny had 
gone through all the emotions of thinking themselves 
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trapped by a sheriff’s posse. And Ed came out of © 


it with a wholesome reputation for being able to 
keep a partner from making a fool of himself. Even 
today the trait is so famously remembered that one 
of the clauses in the verdict is, “Why, even if Ed 
had wanted to crook the Government, which he 
wouldn’t, he’d have had too much sense.” 


N the Lake Valley years certain other virtues 
became memorable. Not that Ed was any great 
shakes as a prospector. He was still cutting his eye 
teeth at the business of subsoil diagnosis, and he 
made it pay a living wage, but that was about all. 
Nevertheless, the Kingston district today remem- 
bers Ed Doheny more vividly than it does some of 
the big-strike boys. The climax of Lake Valley’s 
respect was gained in the region’s near war over 
the rustling question. Along in 1884, cattle stealing 
became troublesome through- 
out the neighborhood, and a 
certain gang with a ranch in 
the mountains back of Lake 
Valley was suspected. Running 
them down was no more than 
routine sheriff’s work, but for 
certain reasons the politicians 
in the thriving center of Las 
Cruces, seventy miles away, 
desired more drastic action. 
They had old, personal grudges 
to settle with some of the Lake 
Valley prospectors, they 
wanted a better political control 
of the district, and they were 
not unimpressed by the oppor- 
tunity to jump the mining 
claims of a few personages who 
might conveniently beexecuted 
as desperate criminals. Con- 
sequently, the politicians in- 
trigued with the territorial 
government at Santa Fe and 
had the Las Cruces company of militia dispatched 
to Lake Valley to end the fictitious reign of anarchy. 
With the militia went a strangely inclusive list of 
proscribed fugitives. 

Report had it then, and still has it, that the name 
of E. L. Doheny was on the proscribed list. At any 
rate, young Doheny thought it was, and everybody 
else thought it was. But, on the other hand, it was 
pretty well known that he had a certain personal 
connection with the Las Cruces gang which would 
have enabled him to be turned loose instantly, if he 
had gone and given himself up. But instead of giving 
himself up, young Doheny won the everlasting ad- 
miration of his Lake Valley associates by sticking 
with his crowd. More than that, he displayed rather 
brilliantly his ability to keep the crowd out of trouble. 
For Ed Doheny talked and they listened. This 


(P. GA.) 
“EVEN IF ED HAD WANTED TO CROOK THE GOVERN- 
MENT, . . . HE'D HAVE HAD TOO MUCH SENSE” 











was just a trick of the political gang, he told them, 
to put them in the position of fighting the Gover. 
ment. If they did it, they’d lose all they had and 
probably get strung up into the bargain. On the 
other hand, the militia couldn’t make them fight 
if they hid out in the hills until this large bluff of g 
punitive expedition had blown over. The proscribed 
and their friends did just that, and within a week 
the militia had marched back to Las Cruces without 
firing a shot except in its own saloon brawls. The 
proscription list was lost or buried, the miners went 
back to their work, and the cattle rustlers in due 
time were hounded off into other counties by the 
civil arm of the next sheriff. But Doheny emerged 
with a reputation for shooting square with his 
friends and, what was even more valuable, thinking 
straight for them in dangerous emergencies. 

This, of course, isn’t the whole story. A man needs 
more than common sense and 
a little common loyalty to 
make him remembered s0 vir. 
idly for nearly half a century, 
The other trait the old “raw. 
hiders” like to recall in Ed 
was his generosity. There were 
two brands of it. One was 
shown on a certain night in the 
town of Hillsboro when a crack 
shot of the neighborhood fired 
six bullets at young Doheny 
while he was walking down 
Main Street. Doheny raised his 
own gun to protect himself, 
but calmly lowered it when he 
saw a window-shopping woman 
in his line of fire. 7 

The other generosity was 
hardly less striking. The young 
Doheny seldom had much 
money, and sometimes had 
none. Yet there was no cabin 
in the Lake Valley district 
where a friendly prospector out of luck was suret 
of a welcome to stay as long as he wanted, or where 
grubstakes or loans were more certainly forthcoming 
or more ungrudgingly. 


“QHUCKS!” says the rawhiders’ jury. “What Ed 

Doheny gave away to his friends and loaned 
without any security in those days really amounted 
to something. What’s a few hundred thousand ol 
what he’s got now to the $50-he’d stake a pal with 
forty years ago when $75 was all he owned? We don't 
know all the ins and outs of this Fall business. It kind 








of looks like Fall was up to his old tricks of playing? 
rich man for all he was worth. But if Ed gave Fal 
a hand-out, it was just as one old-timer to anothet 
like he’s given hand-outs to us. And if there aint 
any signature on the note, that proves it.” 
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The Riddle of Abnormal Minds 


IV. The Significance of Freudian Psychology 
By Abraham Myerson, M.D. 


HE light that streams from the sun to its 
tiny offspring, the earth, seems pure and 
undivided, a gracious unity; but science 
filters it through a prism and shows that it is made 
up of all the colors in the rainbow. The blood that 
streams from an artery is, to the naive watcher, a 
red liquid, the essence of life; but science sits down 
with its microscope and its chemical retorts, and lo! 
we find not only 5,000,- 


practicing his profession as a psychiatrist, or 
neurologist, in Vienna, and now about seventy 
years old. Since in the more than thirty years of his 
occupation with the special theory he has fathered 
it has altered considerably, I shall confine myself to 
certain main points which appear in a recent five- 
volume translation of his writings. 

The Freudian psychology is based on the concept 


that the consciousness is 





ooo red cells to each cubic 
millimeter and 10,000 
white cells divided into 
numerous classes, but an 
army of platelets and a 
host of chemical sub- 
stances, the names of 
which haunt the medical 
student until his exams 
are over. 

So it is no wonder that 
science, in turning its 
grim, analytic attention 


‘* Everybody talks glibly of repression, complex, 
sublimation, wish fulfillment, and subconscious- 
ness as tf they really understood Freud and knew 
what he is talking about,’’ says Dr. Myerson, the 
Boston psychiatrist, in his fourth article on mental 
abnormality. That there is much in the Freudian 
idea not worth the understanding, the author points 
out. At the same time he explains the essentials of 
the theory and gives them the not inconsiderable 

credit they deserve 


only a fragment of the 
psychic life of the indi- 
vidual; that hidden from 
view, but ever active, is 
the unconscious; that 
there are two parts of 
this unconscious: first, a 
preconscious which may 
pass into the conscious; 
second, a more important 
portion, the real uncon- 
scious which does not 
enter into the conscious 





to the mind, has raised 

havoc with the simplicity of a mental science which 
ingenuously says, “I feel—I think —I will —I 
act,” and believes that some unity, named “I,” 
really exists. True, when a man says, “Now you are 
yourself again” to someone who has acted strangely, 
he implies that there is more than one self to the 
individual; but rarely does he mean what he says in 
more than a metaphorical sense. It seems to us the 
core of all reality that when we choose, all of us is 
choosing; and when we act, that into that deed 
there flows the very stuff of our personality, our 
conscious will. 

Along comes a harsh fellow, named Sigmund 
Freud, who studied his fellow men and women with 
a view to understanding that medical mystery, 
hysteria, and lo! out of his diagnostic and thera- 
peutic efforts, there flows a whole psychology and 
metaphysics which has flooded the world with its 
ideas and inspires books and plays of a new kind. 
And everybody talks glibly of repression, complex, 
sublimation, wish fulfillment, and subconsciousness 
as if they really understood Freud and knew what 
he was talking about. Let me say that, with the ex- 
ception of a few professional philosophers, psychol- 
ogists, psychiatrists, and psychoanalysts, I have 
hot met a dozen people who knew more than the 
terms of Freud. 

Dr. Sigmund Freud is an Austrian Jew living and 


for a very interesting 


reason, and one characteristic of the Freudian 


metapsychology. That reason is that there is an un- 
remitting effort on the part of the conscious to keep 
the unconscious out, to repress it, to censor it; and 
it cannot appear in the consciousness except in a 
mutilated, distorted, or symbolic form, such as, for 
the great example, the dream, or, as a lesser example, 
the slip of the tongue. Why this effort on the part of 
consciousness to exclude the unconscious? 

Because the unconscious is primitive, uninhibited, 
crude, egoistic, and, especially, highly sexual and 
opposed to the evolved, inhibited, refined, social, 
and sexually controlled consciousness. Let us take 
the example of sex as the great illustration, since 
the main conflicts between consciousness and un- 
consciousness rage about sex. 


MAN grows up, marries a woman who must 
belong to some group outside of his nearest 
female kin, and strives always to be faithful to her. 
He thinks of his sex life as arising some time about 
puberty, and gives it an important place in his life, 
but recognizes codes of honor, ethics, and morals as 
more important. This is his conscious reaction to 
sex and its problems. 
But the unconscious sex life of that man is a 
totally different matter. It starts with the newborn 
infant, whose every act is laden with sex import to 
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the Freudian, from the nursing at the breast to the 
sucking of his thumb. This is the autosexual stage of 
life, where sexual feeling is directed to the individ- 
ual’s own person, and is succeeded by homosexual 
feeling or attraction to the same sex. Later, this is 
succeeded ‘by direct heterosexuality, or feeling for 
the opposite sex. This last is the completely evolved 
sexual feeling. But in all of us, the infantile and 
childlike types of sexuality persist; and in some, the 
evolution stops at either autosexuality or homo- 
sexuality. Nor does the unconscious limit its sexual 
feeling to the “proper” recipients of it — it is laden 
with incest motives of deep and persistent nature, so 
that family life would seem a most dangerous form 
of social existence, as most Freudians believe it. 
You cannot escape the net of Freudian sexuality — 
to the Freudian all sexual life is normal, some is 
merely unconscious and socially nonpermissible — 
even though the pet name for this urge of the un- 
conscious is /ibido. Orthodox conscious conduct 
always has behind it the lurking unconscious sexual- 
ity dating back to infancy; unorthodox conscious 
sexuality is traced back to infantile regression. 
Though the consciousness, through an agency 
called censorship, attempts to limit the activity of 
the unconscious so that the abhorred, socially 
styled perversities shall not enter into thought or 
conduct, it fails just as all censorship does. The 
dream is an evasion of the censor through a sly bit of 
technique on the part of the unconsciousness which 
shows an unusual cunning for a primitive, unin- 
hibited portion of the personality. The dream, the 
analysis of which is the keystone of psychoanalysis, 
slips by the censor in some acceptable, more or less 
innocent form which is the dream as recalled, or the 
so-called patent content. But when the dream is 
analyzed by the special Freudian technique, -one 
discovers that in reality the patent content is a 
mere disguise through symbolic words and situations 
for a latent or unconscious content. This latent 
content, the real dream, is ordinarily a wish ful- 
fillment, but of wishes unacceptable to the conscious 
personality, and therefore ordinarily repressed. 


OT only in dreams -do these repressed experi- 
ences and yearnings of the unconscious appear. 

The slips of the tongue or pen, explained by ortho- 
dox psychologists as conditioned by the slipping of 
the mechanisms of the association of ideas through 
fatigue, emotional states, divided attention, and the 
like, are purposive evasions on the part of the un- 
conscious. Wit is highly charged by the conscious 
motives, and art in general represents the expression 
of the unconscious motives, however the artist 
views it. The father’s dominant jealousy and the 
incest motives of his sons — like that of a bull with 
his herd of cows and his attitude against the young 
males — gave rise to the patriarchal structure of 
society — leaders, kings, priests, laws. Needless to 


el 
say, the professional anthropologists have, with fey 
exceptions, not recognized as valid the F reudian 
interpretation of the growth of human customs, by 
have, like Frazer, found in the association of ideas 
and the naive development of theories of magic anj 
religion the sources of the structure of society, 


te of the most important of the manifesta, 
tions of the unconscious, according to Freud 
has been in the symptoms of mental disease, anj 
especially in that group of disorders discussed 
in the last paper under the heading of the ming 
mental diseases, the psychoneuroses. 

Says Freud: ‘“‘We learn that when we come to 
to comprehend neurotic disorders, by far the most 
significance attaches to the sexual instincts; in fact, 
neuroses are specific disorders of the sexual function; 
that, in general, whether or not a person develops 
neurosis depends upon the strength of his /ibid 
and upon the possibility of gratifying it and of 
discharging it through gratification.” This Jididy, 
operating in the unconscious, repressed in the form 
of complexes, with their force hampered by the 
conscious self, breaks through in the shape of the 
neurotic symptoms, whatever nature they may be. 
Moreover, the neurotic symptoms are symbolic and 
purposive, representing a wish fulfillment, much as 
the dream does. So that the headache, fainting spells, 
emotional outbursts, paralysis, and other disorders 
of the hysteric are really ‘“‘substitutive gratifica- 
tions” of the unconscious “instinctual impulse.” 

The life of civilized man, and especially the life of 
the neurotic civilized man, is thus an intrapsychic 
conflict, a civil war in which the conscious ego strug- 
gles to maintain in a sort of inner prism the un- 
conscious, or the “Id,” as Freud later calls it — and 
particularly those sexual stirring of incestuous, 
homosexual, narcistic nature, as well as the 
corresponding hate, rivalry, and sexual jealousy felt 
toward father, mother, and the near of kin generally, 
with the unconscious striving to discharge the en- 
ergy of these impulses and complexes in dreams, 
slips of the tongue, art, wit, and the nervous and 


mental illnesses. For the man or woman who remains. 


relatively normal despite this terrific inner struggle, 
there has come the salvation of sublimation, which 
is a transference of the energy of the unconscious to 
outer reality, to work and art. And the neurotic is 
cured by an analysis which brings the disturbing 
complexes to conscious attention and sublimation. 
Into the complexities of the technique by which 
the foregoing is learned, there is no space to go. 
How much of all this is true? Freud himself calls 
the whole scheme “metapsychology,” tacitly plac- 
ing it into a sort of relationship with metaphysics. 
There are others who call it a pure theology, in- 
capable of proof, and to be swallowed by faith alone. 
Certainly nothing corresponding to the scientific 
criteria of proof attaches (Continued on page 655) 
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The Shadow Stage 


snows of yesteryear the screen and 

the poets stand shoulder to shoulder. 
In the purlieus of the past their accord 
is perfect. It is their business and their 
pleasure to spell “glamour” with the 
seven letters in “history,” and it is their 
reward that countless patrons applaud the 
necromancy that transforms every an- 
cient pasture into a field of the cloth of 
gold and maintains the apple orchards of 
Normandy in a state of perpetual spring- 
time bloom. If the good old days do not 
glisten with the trappings of romance, if 
Anatole France cannot sing in sweet sad- 
ness of his darling ladies of the Eighteenth 
Century, if the movie directors must ad- 
mit any but the ravishing into the closet 
of the king, they will have none of them. 
It is no business of the poet or the film 
that the troubadours of Provengal cours 
d'amour sang on empty stomachs or that 
there were no dry-cleaning establishments 
to refurbish the courtier’s wine-stained 
velvets. Let Clio say her piece beautifully 
or keep quiet. 

These reflections are prompted by the 
recent appearance of the thousand and 
first of these film dandies, “‘Bardelys the 
Magnificent.” Directed by the same King 
Vidor who made “The Big Parade” and 
“La Bohéme,” and with the same John 
Gilbert for leading man, the screen version 
of Sabatini’s pretty raid on the court of 
Louis XIII is indeed a thing of- beauty. 
Castle and courtyard, bedchamber and 
vaulted hall, all the king’s horses and men 
and women are bedight with splendor. I 
do'not recall another picture so fair to 
behold, so shimmering with loveliness, 
with such visual mandragora as cheats 
even the gibbet of its usual unpleasant 
suggestions. As pretty a jewel as was ever’ 
picked out of the muddy stream that 
finally debouched into the Revolution. 


I’ matters of memorabilia and the 


HIS eye-filling effulgence serves as 

covering for a lot of rather bare dra- 
matic bones. Bardelys, the king’s favorite, 
is intrigued into a wager that he will win 
the hand of a fair daughter of the Midi 
ot forfeit his possessions. His incognito 
courtship is successful, but since he has 
taken the name of an enemy to the king, 
he steps from the arms of his love to the 
gallows stage, wherefrom, believe it or 
not, he is rescued by a split second. That, 
with the exception of some very accept- 
able Fairbanksian acrobatics on the part 
of Mr. Gilbert, is all. And if from these 
few remarks you should conclude that 
“Bardelys the Magnificent” is just a fine 


Lovely Clio 


By Perceval Reniers 


big Roman candle of a picture, that would 
be about right. 

Now pseudohistorical romance is as 
efficacious a way of scattering the an- 
noyances of actuality as any other. Deeds 
of derring do, the swish of rapiers, and 
the clatter of hoofs on ancient cobbles at 
midnight are good enough magic provided 
they are lifted out of the past by capable 
hands — other hands, let us say, than 





(Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) 


JOHN GILBERT IS HARD PUT TO IT TO DEFEND 
THE DOUBLET OF BARDELYS THE MAGNIFICENT 
FROM HIS FOEMAN'S POINT 


those of Dumas. And when the heroine 
goes to plead for the life of her hero only 
to be trapped in the apartment of the 
pretender to the throne, and so on, I am 
not one to cavil at this exciting juncture 
because I am not shown the holes in the 
royal carpet. The romanticist is fully 
entitled to say it with silks from Inde and 
fruits from Samarkand and perfumes from 
the: Rue de la Paix. If there was a sug- 
gestion that I would have him turn 
realist and give us a flash of the empty 
stomachs of the troubadours, I hasten to 
supply a correction. 

Still, without depriving him of his 
splendid properties, one may legitimately 
wonder when, in the movies, he will begin 
to use them to more adult purpose. How 
long, in other words, will he hold his fort 
with this small company, always the 


same, of Bardelys, Roxalanne, and the : 


villainous Duc de Chatellerand against 
the debunkers of history? How much 
longer can he remain in ignorance of the 
fact that Rostand summed up and put 


a period to stuffed-shirt romantics with 
“Cyrano”? What will happen, for in- 
stance, in that day when G. B. Shaw 
capitulates and accepts that million-dollar 
check for the motion-picture rights to his 
plays, turning his Cesar, his Cleopatra, 
his Man of Destiny and his Chocolate 
Soldier loose upon the screens of the 
world? This should prove very upsetting 
to cinema practice and to the producers 
who cling desperately to the idea that 
history was made for them to prettify, and 
who are apparently not aware that for 
many years the customers of other forms 
of amusement have been regaled by the 
sight of flying historical stuffing. While 
the theatre and the printed word are re- 
garding the past rather quizzically over 
the spectacles of the Erskines, the Shaws, 
and the Stracheys, the motion picture is 
gazing at it through the eyes of Alexandre 
Dumas, pére, and Charles Major. 

I am aware that this business of reiter- 
ating “How long, O Lord?” will, if pur- 
sued, lead us a fatuous dance up a blind 
alley. As well regret that a manufacturer 
of crutches is not concerning himself with 
the improvement of paper towels. By 
emphatic assertion and practice the 
movies are not peddling disillusion be- 
cause it doesn’t pay. By corollary they 
traffic in illusion because it does pay. And 
I am sure that were circumstances re- 
versed they would be heartily glad, for the 
making and preserving of illusions is an 
exceedingly intricate enterprise. Merely 
the preserving process is bound about by a 
legion of limitations and taboos, for there 
must be no disturbance of the precon- 
ceptions of anyone from the brotherhood 
of candle dippers to the Daughters of the 
Confederacy, no offense to the memory 
and descendants of the Knights of the 
Golden Horseshoe, no shattering of Tilly 
the Toiler’s swollen dream of elegance 
in the temps perdu. This, I submit, is no 
mean job. 


NDER the circumstances, I suspect 

the rush for picture rights to Shaw’s 
plays is more the result of blind competi- 
tion than of reflection. Either they know 
not what they do or they assume that all 
that is Shavian will be dropped in the 
cutting room, leaving an affecting story, 
say, of how kind Cesar was to Cleopatra 
in a fatherly way. Doubtless the pawky 
Shaw suspects as much and will continue 
to have his suspicions until such time as 
the films prove their good faith by pur- 
loining his point of view if not his plots. 
Wise man, to be so inclined to patience! 
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lished three volumes of literary 

essays, “The Doctor Looks at 
Literature,’ “The Doctor Looks at 
Biography,” and “Taking the Literary 
Pulse.” Apparently, these books have had 
more than the average share of success 
which comes to works of their kind, and 
the distinguished neurologist awoke one 
morning to find himself a distinguished 
literary critic. It is very pleasant to dis- 
cover that one has the versatility to 
achieve fame in a new field after many 
years of activity in a highly specialized 
and very different career. Both in life 
and in print Dr. Collins showed himself 
emphatically satisfied* with his critical 
achievements, and the public at large 
seemed to share his satisfaction, if one 
may judge by the prominence given to his 
books and his opinions. 

In what may be called professional 
literary circles, however, the feeling was 
rather different. It seemed to many that 
Dr. Collins had succeeded in having his 
opinions about books printed, but that he 
was mistaken in the notion that one can 
become a sound critic, so to speak, over- 
night. If a writer, after thirty years of 
criticism, suddenly decided to blossom out 
as a neurologist, Dr. Collins would prob- 
ably be able to show that more was re- 
quired than the mere ability to declare 
oneself an expert in psychology. Knowl- 
edge and training and experience, for 
instance. With great glee, therefore, cer- 
tain critics have demonstrated that these 
things also enter into sound literary criti- 
cism, but that they are often lacking in 
Dr. Collins’ critical writings. 


D: JOSEPH COLLINS has pub- 


Y impression of his rise to literary 

fame is that he is entitled to the 
satisfaction it obviously gives him. He is 
a shrewd man, interested in books, quite 
confident in his own judgment and tastes, 
and blessed with a considerable fund of 
common sense — a thing frequently lack- 
ing in literary circles. Yet I confess that 
his judgments carry no weight with me, 
however frequently he may happen to 
praise or condemn what expert literary 
criticism has praised or condemned. His 
literary manner is very positive, very 
brisk and “snappy,” very sure of itself. 
If a self-confident manner could make 
criticism valuable, his would be worth a 
great deal. But that is not the way to give 
authority to criticism, however intimidat- 
ing it may be to people who are innocent 
of any critical or literary gift. As a critic 
of literature, Dr. Collins is quite uncon- 
vincing, although he often writes agree- 
ably and sensibly about recent books. 


By Ernest Boyd 





In “The Doctor Looks at Love and 
Life” (Doran) he is still making positive 
statements in his usual peremptory man- 
ner; but as he has less to say about liter- 
ature and more about matters in which he 
has had authoritative experience, I find 
myself for the first time reviewing a book 
by him. This time the opinions he ex- 
presses are worth discussing, instead of 
being merely the utterances of a layman. 
The first sixty-four pages, which deal with 
sexual love in its various manifestations, 
contain nothing new to those who have 
read the specialists, but they do contain a 
great deal of sound sense and honesty ih 
the popularization of ideas and informa- 
tion which Dr. Collins’ audience might not 
look for elsewhere. 

His discussion of Freud and psycho- 
analysis is, I .nink, an excellent counter- 
blast of critical sense to all the current 
nonsense which is talked about that so- 
called “science” and its inventor. 


It is not, as many of his followers think, 
the emphasis that Freud puts on infantile 
sexuality that prevents the rank and file of 
thinking men and women with open minds 
susceptible to enlightenment from accept- 
ing his doctrines. It is the arbitrary and 
arrogant way in which he insists upon his 
hypothesis of the unconscious, and its 
content; the untenability of his theory of 
infantile disposition with certain resultant 
psychic mechanisms; the experience of 
countless investigators who deny the uni- 
versality of his incest-complex and. who 
maintain that he has based it on experience 
with relatively few, uncommon persons. 


Whenever Dr. Collins likes to present 
us with a volume called “The Doctor 
Looks at Psychoanalysis,” I hereby 
pledge him my enthusiastic support. For 
the time being, I recommend the lengthy 
essay on the subject from which I have 
quoted a passage. Unlike Freud, he does 
not merely assert, but argues his case, and 
what he has to say is vastly more impres- 
sive than, say, his opinion of James Joyce 
and Marcel Proust. He is fair, moreover, 


in admitting whatever of value may lie 
in the Freudian doctrine; but he insists 
that until it has been transformed and 
remodeled, little use can be made of it 
He rejects Freud’s efforts “to apply cep. 
tain tenets of psychology established 
from experiments and observations op 
certain people, practically none of them 
normal, to the whole world. . . . He has 
taken a few sick souls and after having 
studied them, he has reconstructed 4 
sick world, a horrible world in which no 
one save a few mystics and monster 
want to live.” 

On the “adult infantilism” of Ameri. 
cans Dr. Collins has much to say, and in 
some of what he says there is much truth, 
His idea that the absorption of the public 
in games is a sign of childishness pecul. 
iarly American, for example, is obviously 
a rash generalization. Americans do not 
take football any more seriously than the 
English take cricket. If anyone were to 
tell an Englishman that he was an in. 
fantile adult because he had watched a 
four-day cricket match which ended ina 
draw, he would laugh. Americans are more 
polite and even heed such criticism as that 
of Dr. Collins, who cites all sorts of harm. 
less phenomena as proofs of adult infan- 
tilism. There was once a craze for roller 
skating in this country. Where is it now? 
Well, if I am any judge, I should say it 
lives on in the general use of roller skates 
by children, In England there was a simi- 
lar craze which departed and left nothing 
behind it whatsoever. Is this faithlessness 
an indication of greater adult infantilism 
in England than here? 


R. COLLINS blames adult infantil. 

ism for the gregariousness of Ameri- 
cans, for their lack of individuality, for the 
desire of certain people to do whatever 
is fashionable. I should say that adult 
commercialism and national advertising 
are more to blame. When the shortcon- 
ings of this country are discussed I always 
find that every scapegoat is mentioned, 
but the real cause of the absurdities in 
question is overlooked, to wit, commercial 
advertising. Dr. Collins rightly thinks itis 
absurd for people in this country to dof 
their straw hats on September 15, regard- 
less of the weather, but like so many 
people who notice this and other examples 
of sheeplike herd conduct, he does not 
wonder if there may not be-a connection 


between it and the astute vendors of fet 


hats. I have noticed that, from “drives” 
to Mother’s Day, all of these apparently 
innocent exhibitions of mob docility meat 
profits to some industry, and I think | 
see the workings of cause and effect. 
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European Books in the United States 


looked askance at Europe as the 

home of naughty French novels and 
subversive German philosophy. For bet- 
ter or worse that period is slowly passing. 
Our publishers, having pumped the bar- 
ren literary wells of England dry, are 
casting their eyes further afield and but- 
tressing their lists with translations chiefly 
from French and German authors. The 
significance of this development is a large 
subject; here our only concern is to indi- 
cate in a general way what kind of pic- 
ture the American reading public gets of 
its “spiritual home.” 

When one considers the impression 
Europe receives of the United States 
through books by our authors appearing 
over there, it is amazing that our publish- 
ers acquit themselves as creditably as 
they do. In Germany, Montague Glass and 
Edgar Rice Burroughs are extremely pop- 
ular. “Babbitt” was regarded as a vast 
joke. Provincial France is even more ig- 
norant of us than of other barbarous 
foreigners. In short, it is safe to say that 
all Americans of taste and culture, 
whether they are followers of Mencken, 
T. S. Eliot, Stuart Sherman, or Dr. 
Frank Crane, would agree that no Euro- 
pean could form a just idea of us on the 
basis of translated books. 

The foreigner, then, may be pardoned 
for complaining that he is traduced in the 
States. The Frenchman to whom Maurice 
Barrés was quite as important a figure as 
Cabell is to us will shrug his shoulders at 
the American whose acquaintance with 
recent French letters is confined to the 
atheist-internationalist Anatole France. 
Pierre Benoit and Paul Bourget enjoy a 
wide public in the land of. their birth, 
but it is hardly surprising that their work 
is not widely known over here. Of the 
younger French authors, we know Morand, 
Giraudoux, and Cocteau. The last has 
recently been converted to the Roman 
faith, but only when and if his “Lettre a 
Jacques Maritain” is translated shall we 
get an inkling of the wave of Catholicism 
that has been sweeping over the young 
intellectuals of Europe since the war. 


Tek was when literary America 


[ is impossible to pick up any French 
4 review without sooner or later running 
Into one of those depressing couplets that 
fell in such deadly and regular profusion 
from the lips of the characters in the 
Classic Drama. On esthetics, Baudelaire, 
Gautier, or, best of all, Sainte-Beuve, are 
sure to be quoted; and on women, anyone 
at all, from Rabelais down. The point 
is that even the most insurgent young 
Frenchman has been steeped in a literary 


A Review by Quincy Howe 


tradition quite meaningless to the Ameri- 
can. In reacting against this he may find 
himself in the same state of mind as our- 
selves; but if he does his thinking aloud, 
we cannot understand a word he says. 
That is why we read only the topical 
authors, and any publisher would be an 
idiot to give us anything else. 

The truth is that most Americans with 
real feeling for French books know the 
language well enough to prefer to read 
the original. No very extensive vocabu- 
lary is required to enjoy most of the cur- 
rent novels. The case of Proust, however, 
affords an illuminating exception. Here is 
a genius on whom every self-respecting 
Francophile must be able to hold forth, 
but whose style is almost incomprehen- 
sible, even in Scott-Moncrieff’s translation. 
Proust was the very man for the type of 
person who always happens to have a 
battered, paper-covered French novel on 
the library table, but many a Cercle 
Frangais stalwart has had to drop his 
pride and his five dollars several times — 
for M. Proust was a prolific fellow and 
each pair of volumes is boxed. 


HE German novel is a more unwieldy 

commodity. The Viennese Schnitzler 
is the only story-teller writing the speech 
of Goethe whose work possesses the light 
touch essential for popularity — and even 
his books languished unsuccessfully for 
several years before “Fraulein Else” 
went across. But Schnitzler is by no 
means a. first-rate or even significant 
figure. He is a gifted raconteur with a 
flair for tender sentiment and feminine 
psychology — that is all. 

The more important and less talented 
Thomas Mann is not, however, likely to 
enjoy half the following Schnitzler at- 
tracts. It was a fine thing to give America 
a chance to read “ Buddenbrooks,” but it 
is doubtful if we really got much out of 
it. Franz Werfel, a young man, is repre- 
sentative of a certain attitude of poetic 
anarchy, but he will be known as a dra- 
matist more than as a novelist. ‘“ Verdi,” 
his novel of the opera, sold like hot cakes 
through central Europe, but proved to 
be too long, too exotically proportioned 
for extensive American consumption. 

Unquestionably, the finest book that 
has come out of Germany proper since 
Nietzsche is Spengler’s “Decline of the 
West.” This is echt Deutsch with a venge- 
ance as well as being a work of such 
power that it sweeps the reader over 
peculiarities that would be fatal to any- 
thing short of greatness. Yet most Ameri- 
can critics of Spengler have taken hold 
of the book by the wrong end. Either they 


have knuckled under to the author’s im- 
mense learning or they have set about 
picking flaws in his theories, handling this 
extraordinary manifestation of the Ger- 
man spirit as if it were a textbook on 
algebra. Keyserling, who enjoys a vogue 
among the liberals to whom Spengler’s 
Junkerisms are anathema, has been more 
cordially received over here. Maximilian 
Harden’s “I Meet My Contemporaries” 
is another representative piece of work, 
thoroughly German, but more human 
than Spengler, less transcendental than 
Keyserling. 


\ ees of Spengler, the recently 
published “Essay in the Spenglerian 
Philosophy of History” entitled “Civili- 
zation or Civilizations” provides an 
admirable case in point. Here “two 
brilliant English scholars” — so runs the 
advertisement — have distilled the quin- 
tessence of Spenglerism. It is a book 
that will probably get about as good a 
sale as it deserves — better, perhaps, than 
the two formidable volumes on which it 
is based. Yet for the American eager to 
understand the spirit of modern Germany 
the volume is useless. Not until one of the 
Herr Professor Doktors turns out his 
own abridged version of Shakespeare’s 
plays will the sniffy Englishman be 
quite justified in leveling his arrows of 
scorn at German scholarship. And the 
American reader can meanwhile take 
his choice between getting the drop on 
Spengler in less than two hundred and 
fifty pages or wallowing in an eternity of 
poetry, philosophy, and nonsense. 

To most Americans, Europe means 
France and Germany; our literary knowl- 
edge of other countries is so slight that it 
is really not worth while dwelling on the 
matter here. Russia, which is only part 
European anyway, is perhaps an excep- 
tion. But even without the Revolution 
we should probably not have read many 
Russian novels. Dostoievsky and his 
contemporaries gave us a picture of that 
great country — and of ourselves, too — 
that will hold us for some time. 

So perhaps our grandparents were 
right. France for novels, Germany for 
philosophy, and supply your own adjec- 
tives. We now enjoy the fruits of a keener 
competition among publishers than ex- 
isted in the old days, but there are still 
barriers. Plenty of foreign books are pro- 
foundly characteristic of the countries of 
their origin, but local color alone will 
never sell them. We must look to works 
of genius to stuff the foreigner’s point of 
view down our throats, whether we like 
it or not. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


Memories of a Happy Life. By William 
Lawrence. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 

Co. $5.00. 
T was a Unitarian friend, Francis G. 


Peabody, who had just entered the 
ministry, and later became Plummer 


Professor of Christian Morals in Harvard . 


University, who wrote a letter to William 
Lawrence about giving his life to the 
Church. Business was the natural bent 
of Lawrence. He asked himself, “Would 
business and the social life satisfy me as 
a life career?”’ Before this, he had been 
stirred by the preaching of Phillips 
Brooks. He made his decision, and the 
memories in this volume make us grate- 
ful. Through a succession of offices in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church he came at 
last to the bishopric of Massachusetts, 
which he has honored in his own way 
quite as much as Brooks did before him. 
The story is artless and even conver- 
sational. Even so, we get the impression 
that Bishop Lawrence has probably done 
a more distinguished service for the 
Church by his ability in finance and ad- 
ministration than any minister in the 
past generation. Of course he could not 
do this by mere business skill. He must 
be a man of faith and spiritual power. His 
whole life is a continual association with 
eminent people in all stations and call- 
ings who gave him wide knowledge of the 
world. He retained infinite details of 
these people’s advice and help. The simple 
forms of religion in his cultivated home 
gave high fixity of purpose to his practical 
labors through the years. By virtue of 
these influences, he has enriched every 
denomination in the land. 

Early in his ministry, Lawrence was 
shocked by the looseness of management 
in the churches. He was a reformer of 
church business practice. From this ex- 
perience he grew to be a marvelous gath- 
erer of funds, not only for religion, but 
for colleges and divers great and good 
causes. Probably his greatest joy has 
been in the Church Pension Fund of 
which he is the soul. He knew, out of his 
business lineage, that without-substance, 
the best dreams are futile. He always 
appealed on the basis of the “spiritual 
vitality” of a cause. He did not like 
sentimentalism. He marshaled facts be- 
' fore his prospects. A man of indefati- 
gable labors, human, serene, simple, and 
constant, he has been a great leader. He 
has the common qualities of men in un- 
common effectiveness. He is not a scholar 
chiefly, and would not make bold ad- 
vances in thought, nor take naturally to 
crusading for causes except to build them 
solidly; but he is a conserver of the best 


that now is, brings tribute to that best 
bountifully, and makes an open way for 
those others who have the prophetic ardor 
to go on before. That, many would say, 
is what a bishop should do and be. 


* * * *K * 


Gifts of Fortune. By H. M. Tomlinson. 
New York: Harper & Bros. $4.00. 


HE flavor and feeling of Mr. Tom- 

linson’s prose is like nothing else 
written today. A large spaciousness, easy, 
unhurried, as though the human race 
were not gadarening madly down a steep 
place into the sea; as though there were 
time to think first and then write; as 
though profound and pointed sentences 
could fall easily and naturally in their 
appointed order, working their effects 
but apparently unconscious of them; as 
though even trivial accidents of travel 
could be told in prose as smooth as silk 
and as musical as bells; in prose that is 


noble and beautiful — the work of an. 


artist-craftsman. 

These essays are full of thought and 
experience, the reflections of a quaintly 
honest mind; they are full of pictures, 
vividly painted, convincing; they have 
charm in their manner and good value 
in their matter. They will, in all proba- 
bility, never be popular. 


* * KK 


Dragon’s Blood. By Romer Wilson. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 


O general is the postwar neurasthenia 
S among the characters in this story of 
republican Germany that the reader 
greets with a cheer of gratitude the uni- 
versity professor through whose kindly 
admonitions one first learns for certain 
that Miss Wilson wants us to believe that 
these harassed boys are partly insane. 
Like M. Paul Morand, Miss Wilson is 
able to present the contemporary world 
through the variously distorted visions of 
sensitive and unbalanced people. One 
shares successively the Olympian bore- 
dom of the aristocratic von Markheim 
and the frantic frustration of Friedrich 
Sturm, who furnishes the quaint tragedy 
of the book. In lucid moments these 
young men, strangely attracted by each 
other, exchange passionate and clamor- 
ous talk upon medizvalism, diabolism, the 
treachery of the Jews, and the failure of 
democracy. Von Markheim is sufficiently 
detached from these matters to take a 
mistress, an act which so enrages the 
broodingly jealous Sturm that he mur- 
ders his friend and spends the remainder 
of the book in a vain effort to convince 


the police that he did it. Robbed of 


credit for his “only worth-while act” 
Sturm finds fitting repose in a sanitarium 
while von Markheim and his mistress — 
who, by the bye, shot herself immediately 
after her lover’s death — join Friedrich 
Barbarossa in the Valhalla of the Holy 
Roman Empire’s heroes. . “ Dragon's 
Blood” is not so bad as this makes jt 
appear, for it is well written and e. 
presses a phase of Continental despair 
which cannot be ignored. 


* * * *K * 


Blindness. By Henry Green. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00. 

A STUDENT in an English public 

school made blind in a railway 
accident is thrown upon his inner fe. 
sources, suddenly and catastrophically, 
While those about him go on with ther 
“practical” lives, John Haye lives a life 
of fantasy of his own making. His love 
for the uncomprehending daughter of an 
inebriated ex-vicar, carried on in a di 
mension unknown to people who see, is 
sadly beautiful, and is saved from the 
mawkish by the good sense and intelli. 
gence of the author, whose first novel 
this is. On the memories of the few meet- 
ings and walks with June, interdicted at 
the danger point by John’s horsy mother, 
the blind youth builds a dream life. There 
are stretches in Mr. Green’s novel over 
which one passes as rapidly as possible; 
there is also much sound writing and 
evidence of rare imagination and syn- 
pathy in dealing with a difficult problem. 


ke ORK * 


Turgenev: The Man, His Art and His Age. 
By Avrahm Yarmolinsky. New York: 
The Century Co. $4.00. 


HE first complete biography of 

Turgenev is an admirable presen. 
tation of the life and art of one of Russia's 
greatest novelists. Though contained ina 
rather large volume, it is neither over- 
burdened with. detail nor marred by 
academic reflections. Dr. Yarmolinsky 
seems to have caught from his subject the 
characteristic ability to personify the 
ideas and influences which he treats. He 
writes intimately of Turgenev’s personal 
relations with the great men and women 
of his time, of the life rather than the 
literature of the age. The last chapters 
afford a vivid glimpse of Turgenev, sur 
rounded by Flaubert, Zola, Daudet, 
Madame Viardot, and a host of devoted 
friends, longing for his native soil, and 
seeking in his old age to know the youth 
that was threatening to revolutioniz 
Russia. Few pictures are more human 
than these glimpses of Turgenev’s life. 
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What the World Is Doing 





(Keystone) 


A ROYAL WEDDING 

CROWN PRINCE LEOPOLD OF BELGIUM AND HIS 

BRIDE, PRINCESS ASTRID OF SWEDEN, LEAVING 

THE CATHEDRAL OF ST. GUDULE, BRUSSELS, 
AFTER THE MARRIAGE CEREMONY 


ACK into the news once more comes 
B the grave situation between the 

United States and Mexico which 
first arose over the threatened promulga- 
tion by the latter Government of laws 
relating to petroleum de- 
posits which our State De- 
partment holds to be both 
retroactive and confiscatory. These laws 
are based on the constitution of 1917 
which states that “only Mexicans by 
birth or naturalization, and Mexican 
companies have the right to acquire own- 
ership in lands, waters, and their appur- 
tenances, or to obtain concessions to 
develop mines, waters, or mineral fields in 
the Republic of Mexico. The nation may 
grant the same right to foreigners, pro- 
vided they agree before the Department 
of Foreign Affairs to be considered Mexi- 
cans in respect to such property, and 
accordingly, not to invoke the protection 
of their Governments in respect to the 
same.” 

This particular phase of the consti- 
tution served as a stumblingblock to 
American recognition of the new Mexican 

vernment for some time. In 1923, 
Owever, as a result of conversations be- 
tween the then President OprEGon and 


‘Mexican 
Discord 











Edited by Stewart Beach 


Ministers Payne and Warren, it was 


agreed that this provision of the constitu- ° 


tion should not apply to 
lands acquired by Ameri- 
cans before 1917. Upon that 
basis, the United States recognized the 
Mexican Government. The present con- 
troversy first appeared on June 12, 1925, 
when Secretary Kettocc published a 
warning statement in the press, alleging 
that Mexico was on trial before the world 
and that our recognition of her was de- 
pendent upon her respecting the lives and 
property of American nationals. CALLEs 
replied sharply to the rebuke, and the 
matter was dropped. But early the fol- 
lowing January, land and petroleum laws 
were passed by the Mexican Congress 
and again the battle began, our State 
Department contending that they vio- 
lated the 1923 agreement and were con- 
fiscatory and retroactive, and Mexico’s 
Foreign Minister, AARon Saenz, reply- 
ing to the contrary. President CALLEs 
also entered the argument to say that 
when the laws were actually put into 
operation, it would be apparent to all 
that they were not retroactive nor 
confiscatory. 

The whole battle of notes subsided 
last April when it was announced rather 
unofficially that Mexico’s representations 
upon the matter had been considered 
satisfactory by our State De- 
partment. But last month 
the matter was reopened 
as it began to appear that Mexico planned 
to put the land and petroleum laws into 
force retroactively upon January 1. Two 
notes have been dispatched by our State 
Department, which has received two in 
return from Sefior Saenz. It is understood 
that Mexico rejects our contention that 
the laws are retroactive, but it is believed 
that no action will be taken by our State 
Department until January 1. 

With the situation in Nicaragua still 
acute, owing to the threat of a Liberal 
revolution, alleged to have stirred up by 
Mexico, the attention of the United 
StatesGovernment has been 
turned to Guatemala, and 
the outcome of the Decem- 

er 3 elections there. At 
present, in view of the rumors of Mexi- 
can interference with the Diaz control at 
Managua, the Washington Government is 
inclined to be wary lest intervention in 
the conduct of Guatemalan affairs might 
also be attempted. Gen. Apo.ro D1az, 
recently recognized by the United States 
as President of Nicaragua, declares 
that there are 1,500 Liberals already in 
veiled revolt and lacking only arms and 


Constitutional 
Controversy 


Battle 
of Notes 


Guatemalan 
Trouble 
Threatens 


leadership to break out openly. He fears 
that Mexican Bolshevist influences are be- 
ing brought to bear to foster anew the old 
plan for a Nicaraguan canal to be built 

to compete with the Panama Canal. 
Meanwhile, in Mexico, President 
Cates at Chapultapec Castle smiles 
enigmatically and refuses to make any 
further statement than that his flower 

garden brings him great satisfaction. 
Maine is following the current fashion 
by unearthing, through the investiga- 
tions of Futton J. E. Repmonp, Demo- 
cratic candidate for the seat left vacant 
by the death of United 


Exibery States Senator Bert M. 
Charges FERNALD last summer, the 


records of a hearing in New 
Brunswick in 1918 in which Artuur R. 
Goutp, Republican contender for the 
Senate, testified to the payment of 
$100,000 to the St. John Valley and 
Quebec Railway. According to REpMonp, 
his rival admitted in that year that he 
had paid three quarters of the whole 
amount personally to former Premier 
J. K. Flemming, and the rest to his order. 
According to Chief Justice HARRIMAN 
A. McKeown, who heard the case, the 
payment constituted “an act of bribery” 
in connection with the building of a rail- 
road six years before. The 1918 hearing 
forced the retirement of the Premier, and 
disclosed a deal involving approximately 
$4,500,000 in which it was alleged that 





(Keystone) 
HE WOULD ABOLISH AVIATION 
SIR HUGH TRENCHARD, HEAD OF THE BRITISH 
AIR SERVICE, WHO FEELS THAT THE EVIL 
WROUGHT BY AVIATION IS GREATER THAN THE 
GOOD WHICH MAY BE EXPECTED FROM IT 
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GouLp profited. The present charges by 
REDMOND came as a result of the request 
of Rev. Artuur F. Leicu of Randolph, 
Maine, for an investigation of Republican 
campaign expenditures. 

If the Republicans lose the late Senator 
FERNALD’s seat to the Democrats, it will 
leave them with but forty-seven seats in 
the Upper House of Congress, while the 

addition of the single 

Republican Farmer-Labor vote would 

Control _. + ae 

Threatened 2'Ve the Administration’s 

opposition a workable con- 

trol for proper organization of the avail- 
able forces. 

November 22, in the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia at Washing- 
ton, AtBErT B. Faut, Secretary of the 
Interior under the Harpinc Adminis- 
tration, and Epwarp L. 
DoueEny, California oil oper- 
ator, went on trial, charged 
with conspiracy to defraud the Govern- 
ment in connection with the leasing of 
Elk Hills naval reserve to DonEeny and 
the building of oil storage tanks at Pearl 
Harbor, Hawaii. The trial opened with 
statements by opposing counsel, Owen J. 
Roserts for the Government, and Frank 
J. Hocan for the defense. The prosecution 
would show, said Mr. Roserts, that the 
leasing of these naval reserves and the 
building of the storage tanks at Pearl 
Harbor had been done in such a way that 
the Government had, been deprived, in 
the first instance, of its royalties, and in 
the second, of the right to build the tanks 
where and how Congress should stipu- 
late. In both cases, he stated, the con- 
tracts had been made without giving an 
opportunity for competitive bidding. 
He also mentioned the $100,000 which 


Doheny- 
Fall Trial 


Epwarp L. Doueny, Jr., turned over to 
Mr. Fatt. This sum, he stated, was in 
the nature of a bribe. Fax desired the 
money to purchase ranch property in 
New Mexico adjoining his own ranch; 
he required $100,000 to complete the 
transaction and join the properties. 
Mr. Doueny offered to lend him the 
money, requiring no security but his own 
note. 

Mr. Hocan, in opening the defense, 
admitted the ‘$100,000 loan, but stated 
that it was a perfectly open transaction. 
Mr. Doueny loaned it to Fatt as one old 
friend to another. He made 
a particular point of the 
fact that while Fatt and 
Doueny are the only ones to be indicted, 
other men had knowledge of the transac- 
tions, notably former Secretary of the 
Navy Epwin L. Densy, Rear Admiral 
Joun K. Rosison, then Chief of the 
Naval Bureau of Engineering, Assistant 
Secretary Roosevett of the Navy, and 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior E. C. 
Finney. The trial is, of course, attracting 
wide attention, and the court room is 
crowded with spectators. 

Passengers on board the S. S. Beren- 
garia, sailing from New York on Novem- 
ber 24, included Marigz, Queen of 
Roumania, together with her children, 
Princess ILEaNna and Prince 
Nicuotas. The departure 
was made a month earlier 
than they had originally planned, illness 
of King Ferpinanp being given as the 
cause of the Queen’s anxiety to return. 
A number of cities originally placed upon 
the itinerary of the Queen were excluded 
‘by her decision to leave. 

Senator Henri BERENGER, Ambassador 


A Friendly 
Loan 


Marie 
Sails 





WHEN MAJ. GEN. CHARLES P. SUMMERALL LEFT HIS OLD COMMAND IN NEW YORK TO BECOME CHIEF OF 
STAFF IN WASHINGTON, MEMBERS OF THE SEVENTY-FIRST REGIMENT GAVE HIM A FAREWELL DINNER 


AT THE HOTEL McALPIN 
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(Keystone) 
NICARAGUA’'S NEW PRESIDENT 
GEN. ADOLFO DIAZ HAS BEEN RECOGNIZED BY 
OUR STATE DEPARTMENT AS HEAD OF THE NIC- 
ARAGUAN GOVERNMENT. BUT PEACE IS BY NO 
MEANS RESTORED IN THE CENTRAL AMERICAN 
REPUBLIC 


Extraordinary to the United States, has 
resigned his post and will return again 
to the upper legislative assembly of the 
French Parliament. It is understood that 

he feels the mission for 


French which he accepted the over. 
Ambassador : lish 
Resigns S€aS post is accomplished, 


the Franco-American debt 
accord has been signed if not ratified, and 
now he feels that his place is at home. 
Foreign Minister Brranp has reluctantly 
accepted his resignation. Senator BEREN- 
GER was accredited to Washington last 
December for a period of six months. 
Although the funding agreement was 
signed with Secretary MELLON on Apri 
29, 1926, upon the urgent suggestion 
of Premier Porncaré he consented to 
return. 

Far-reaching changes in the relations 
of British dominions to the home govern- 
ment in London have been effected as a 
result of the Imperial Conference. Nov, 
as announced on November 


einen 20, the dominions are to 
someig ™ have equal standing with 


reat Britain. Although 
foreign affairs will be left largely to Eng. 
land, there will be more and more 
negotiations carried out between the do- 
minions and foreign nations, particularly 
those which lie upon their borders. Al. 
though an act of Parliament is necessary 
to make these vital changes legal, it 
understood that this action may 
safely counted upon. The king’s titl, 
which has stood unchanged since 190, 
has been altered to meet the new Cot 
ditions. GEorcE will now sign his name 
as “GeorGe V, by the Grace of Got, 
of Great Britain, Ireland, and the 
British Dominions Beyond the Ses 
King, Defender of the Faith, Empero 
of India.” 
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The Riddle of Abnormal 
Minds 
(Continued from page 648) 


itself to any of the articles published either 
by Freud or his followers. 

Meanwhile, the most important fol- 
lowers of Freud have broken away; Jung 
has founded a school of his own, and so 
has Adler. It is pathetic, and not without 
humor, to read Freud’s reaction to their 
desertion. Libido, the analysis of dreams, 
and the incest motives have almost dis- 
appeared from Jung, and Adler’s contri- 
bution of the inferiority complex — which 
isa totally different thing from the com- 
mon use of the term — makes unneces- 
sary most of the Freudian psychology. 
The master excommunicates them, bit- 
terly analyzes their doctrines, and gives 
them no credit whatever for their contri- 
butions, while his main followers in 
America, at least, are eclectics who mix 
Freud, Jung, and Adler in whatever pro- 
portions their fancy dictates. 

One misses in all the Freudian writings 
the note of true science. The writers have 
no doubt at all of the truth of their 
hypothesis, it is not a mere “‘as if” in the 
spirit which science builds up a working 
basis, realizing too well that it will not 
stand the test of time and facts, but will 
help on the road to the discovery of more 
fact and law. The huge glossary of terms 
is used with the unction.and certainty of 
theologian expounding eternal law. 

Nevertheless, Freud is a great man who 
has contributed largely to human thought 
and conduct. The mere fact that his 
theory is unpalatable to most people is no 
criterion of its truth, since the theory that 
the world is a midge in the universe and 
man a fragment of its organic life is still 
more unpalatable to the human ego. 
There have been writers before Freud 
who stripped the outer covering from the 
thoughts and motives of men and women, 
but none who has gone at the job with 
such a grim and relentless completeness. 
Overdrawn as his sexual picture seems, 
nevertheless the veil of modesty and con- 
ventional speech hides an inner life of 
primitive, seething desire, which civiliza- 
tion represses. I am not at all convinced 
that this inner life is unconscious — all 
one has to do is to watch the covert 
glances of men and women to know that 
the unacceptable continually flits into 
consciousness in its nakedness, and is 
with more or less difficulty thrust out. The 
deep, primitive motives of life are always 
at work, whether in an organized uncon- 
sciousness, in the Frendian sense, or in 
4 more mute, less demoniacal, series of 
sensations arising from the organs of. the 
body and seeking outlet in hereditary 
modes of action. With Krafft Ebbing and 
Havelock Ellis, Freud has taken the 
Phenomena of sex out of the obscene and 
prurient, and brought them into the full 
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Pathfinders 


An advertisement of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Go 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 
discovered America, 
thus adding a new 
world to the old. Alexander 
Graham Bell discovered the. 
telephone, giving the nations 
of the earth a new means of 
communication. Each ven- 
tured into the unknown and 
blazed the way for those who 
came after him. 


The creating of a nation- 
wide telephone service, like 
the developing of a new 
world, opened new fields for 
the pathfinder and the pio- 
neer. The telephone, as the 

modern American knows it, 


(a) 


ww, 


has been made possi- 


ble by the doing of a 


multitude of things 
in the realms of research, 
engineering and business 


administra 


tion. 


Its continued advance- 
ment requires constant effort 
in working upon a never- 
ending succession of seem- 
ingly unsolvable problems. 

Because it leads the way 
in finding new pathways for 
telephone development, the 
Bell System is able to pro- 
vide America with a nation- 
wide service that sets the 
standard for the world. 








light of day, to be studied as candidly and 
as freely as the phenomena of respira- 
tion. He has helped to strip pretense 
from human life, and in this way has con- 
tributed to the achieving of a reasonable 
social scheme, a thing far in the future, 
but the nearer because of his work. 
Whether he has contributed anything last- 
ing to the study of mental disease time 
will settle, but that he has contributed to 
human thought ina lasting way every can- 
did observer must enthusiastically affirm. 
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WELL-KNOWN AUTHOR - 
offers collaboration, criticism, sales 
service to those wishing to dispose of 
their manuscripts at highest prices. 
Terms on request. 

LAURENCE D’ORSAY 
P. O. Box 2602-B, San Francisco, Calif. 























To anyone interested in the voting 

FREE question, I will send free, to any address, 

a leaflet describing a new method of 

voting — concurrent voting, a method that is based on 

an entirely different principle from any now in use. 
WILLIAM CROCKER 


Box 314 Arizona 











“RENT A TYPEWRITER any mace 
IF You Pay Its Vatue In Rent, We Give 
MacHINE FREE - Catalogue Free - 

PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER & SUPPLY‘ CO. 

‘Suite 142 339 Fifth Avenue PITTSBURGH. PA. 

















DISTINCTIVE CHRISTMAS CARDS 
Engraved with Your Name — fifty for $5.00 
$8.50 a hundred — Samples sent for inspection 
LEONARD H. ISERN 


153 East 38th Street New York 








NISH and. sin sealed — Sent 
WESTPHALIAN parcel -Q. D. 
75c¢ a lb. ‘Ready to 

serve. Satisfaction 

——- "- _- 

Cooked—Boned— Sct wre 


Sweetened— pleased customer. 


Langley Wharton Co., Direct Importers 
88 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 














Companion Cultured woman, registered nurse, 
or secretarial experience, wishes po- 
sition to travel in Europe. Refer- 
Secretary ences given and required. 
MISS. B. B. McCORMICK 
3416 Race Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


TRAINED DOGS 


Coon, Skunk, Fox, Wolf, and Rabbit Hounds. 


Sent on 10 days’ trial. 
oO. C. O. KENNELS 





Oconee Illinois 


ARKANSAW KENN 





All $100 Coon Hounds, £25. 
All $75 5%, Hounds, 

All $50 Combination Hounds, $37.5! $25 Rabbit 
Hounds, $15. All $25 young Hounds, cataed nicely, $15. 
twill give twenty days’ trial, and pay express one cay if 


lease 
nig CHARLIE BATES, Manager 


ena, Arkansas 
High-class coonhounds, combination hunters, 
rabbithounds; trial. Catalogue, 5 cents. 
CLAYTON KENNELS 
Finger 


Box 342 











STAGHOUNDS 
Trained Staghounds for. sale; all guaranteed; also 
pups from a 32-inch sire. 


Cherokee W. A. CARLISLE Oklahoma 








PAIR TRAINED SHOOTING DOGS 
Pointer and Setter, $35 each. Also a litter of fine reg- 
istered Pointers, best blood, $17.50 each. 

W. FINLEY 


Sedalia Kentucky 








HUNITING HOUNDS 
heap. Trial. 
DIXIE KENNELS 

H8 Illinois 





Herrick 











FOR S Trained rabbit hounds, ages 1 to 
4 years; black and tan, spotted 
Walker and blue-tick strains. Males, $20. 00; females, 
$17.50; C. O = trial. 
W. O. HENSON 
Xenia Illinois 


Tennessee | 





Suggestions for Classroom 


Study 


By Charles Swain Thomas 
Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 


THE INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press him as being appropriate for student discussion. 


RepusBiicans For Revenue On y. 1. Give J. 
Will Taylor’s reply to public charges that by de- 
manding political contributions of Federal employ- 
ees he had violated the criminal statutes of the 
United States. 2. State briefly the work of Claudius 
H. Huston in organizing the Republican party in 
Tennessee. 3. What were the results of the campaign 
when J. Will Taylor grasped the Republican helm 
two years later? 4. Discuss the different phases of 
the battle to drive the Taylor machine out of 
power. 5. Would criminal lawyers say that the let- 
ters quoted on page 636 constitute a “complete 
case”? 6, State in your own words the law regard- 
ing political contributions. 7. Were Taylor’s solici- 
tations levied on both postmasters and clerks? 8. 
To what three sources did the progressive crowd 
appeal when they tried to unhorse the Taylor crowd 
as patronage dispensers? 

Back Stace 1n Wasuincton. 1. Who does THE 
INDEPENDENT’s Washington correspondent con- 
sider the outstanding Republican candidate for 
President? 2. How did Mr. Frank W. Stearns ex- 
plain the defeat of Senator Butler in Massachusetts? 
3. Discuss the difference before and after the elec- 
tions in the attitude of many Senators toward the 
President. 4. Explain the phrase “six-year pulse.” 
5. Did the President’s renomination seem sure before 
the elections? 6. Discuss the pros and cons of a third 
term for Presidents. 7. What delegations will Cool- 
idge be sure of having at the next Republican con- 
vention? 8. Can they renominate him? 9. Explain 
the effect the economic situation in the West will 
have on Coolidge’s chances of renomination. 10. 
What vote is Lowden out to get? 11. Is his geo- 
graphical location good? Why, or why not? 12. 
Make a list of all the Republican Presidential 

‘candidates. 13. Write a brief character sketch of 
the candidate you think would make the best 
President. 

Tue Rawuipers’ Veroict. 1. Asa preliminary to 
the study of this article, let some student, or a 
group of students, prepare a succinct report on the 
general charges against Mr. Fall and Mr. Doheny. 
Such a report would briefly explain the part played 
by Mr. Sinclair, Mr. Denby, President Harding, 
and President Coolidge. 2. Retell the experiences of 
Doheny and Tom Grady, emphasizing particularly 
the Russian Bill episode, and the incident of the 
Las Cruces gang. 3. Comment on the two brands 
of generosity which the rawhiders discovered in Ed 
Doheny. 4. From the information here given by 
Doheny, choose one of these assignments: 

(a) Write a character sketch of Ed Doheny. 

(b) Invent an incident in the life of Doheny that 
harmonizes with the general conception of the man 
as here portrayed. 

(c) Write a short story, following the model of 
some of Bret Harte’s narratives, that will reveal the 
traits which rawhiders admire. 

5. Here are some expressions in the article that 
may need explanation — casual acquaintance, re- 
mittance man, rustling question, drastic action, jump 
the mining claims, fictitious reign, proscribed fugi- 
tives, punitive expedition, grubstakes. Be sure to ex- 
plain these in terms of their use in this particular 
article. (Nore. Webster's New International Dic- 


tionary will give help on most of these.) 
and sold. Free weekly 


AUTOGRAPHS gett Fe we 


ADELINE ROBERTS 
51 West. aoth St. New York, N. Y. 





of Famous Persons bought 





es 
BOOK LOVERS 


Want distinctive sTortgs 


Novels, books on Social, Economic, ang 
Political problems, History, Biography, 
Travel, Adventure, Essays, Poems Serious 
and humorous, etc. We examine and pub. 
lish any work found available. Your free 
copy, Books that get Public Hearing, ey. 
plains our service to Authors. 

Send for it now 


THE 
CO-OPERATIVE SERVICE Co, 














254 Drexel Bldg. Philadelphia 
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BOOKS 
for Discriminating Readers 
Religious Books a Specialty” 


Biography — Best Fiction . 
Juveniles 


The PILGRIM PRESS 
cago 











* BOOKSTORE 
14 Beacon Street + Boston-+19 S. LaSalle Street i 





The Origin of Man 
‘ B 


y 
George Ezekiel Hood 
No. 237 East Walnut Street 
Goldsboro, North Carolina 
Price $4.00 





AUTOGRAPHS WANTED. Good prices wil 
be given for desirable letters written by Roosevelt, 
Wilson, Harding, Lincoln, Andrew Johnson, Zachary 
Taylor, John Adams, Washington, Franklin, John 
Paul Jones, Poe, Hawthorne, Thoreau, Mark Twain, 
John Howard Payne, Lafcadio Hearn and other dis 
tinguished Americans. Poems, Hymns and other ms 
of famous authors particularly desired. Miscellaneous 
collections pu: 


Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Boston, Mas. 





FOREIGN BOOKS 
Free catalogue of French, Italian, Spanish, ani 
German books. State language desired. 
SCHOENHOF’S 
(Established 1856) 


387 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 





When you think of books think of. 
THE R. L. JAMES BOOK CO. 


116 Union St., Providence, R. I. 
Send for Our Catalogues of Old and New Book 





FIRST EDITIONS AND UNUSUAL BOOKS 
Interesting catalogue mailed upon request 
JULIAN BOOKSHOP 
1625 Eastern Parkway Brooklyn, New York 





Books of All Publishers 


Let us send you our catalogues and annount 
ments of new books 


SHEEHAN’S BOOKSTORE 
DETROIT MICHIGAN 


— 








the country book shop 
on the post road 
greenwich, conn. 


The best of the new fiction, biographies and books of trow. 
Some new and very anaes Beas books for tt 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Archaeological Society of Washington 


takes pleasure in announcing that Dr. Manuel Gamio, who conducted the Society’s 
Field Expedition in the Republic of Guatemala last winter, has completed his 
work. ‘The small and carefully selected collection of duplicate specimens of pottery 
and shards Dr. Gamio brought to this country by permission of the Guatemalan 
Government, is now on exhibition in the U. S. National Museum, Washington. 





Types of the Maya Pottery found in Guatemala by Dr. Manuel Gamio 


Art and Archaeology 


begins publication of Dr. Gamio’s report in the December issue. The article 
will be concluded in the January issue. It is admirably illustrated with tables, 
drawings, maps, sketches and photographs, and constitutes the most important 
contribution to our scientific knowledge of Prehispanic Cultures in Guatemala, 
and their time-relation to each other, ever made by any archaeologist. Comment 
by Dr. A. V. Kidder with each instalment. . 


OTHER FEATURES OF THE MAGAZINE DURING 1926-1927 


Dr. Guo Catza: “Pompeii” and “Sardinia,” by the noted excavator of Ostia. Remarkable 
ictures. 

_— Herneman: “A Master of the Seicento” gives a view of painting refreshing in its clarity. 

Prof. A. Persson: “The Royal Grave at Dendra” (Greece), a discovery of the foremost im- 
portance made by the Swedish Expedition. 

A. C. Parker: “The Amazing Iroquois,” the greatest of all American tribes; told with sym- 
pathy, skill and insight. Finely illustrated. 

Dr. W. S. Messer: “Archaeological Treasures from Ancient Shipwrecks” is a startling, ro- 
mantic story as fascinating as fiction. 

Prof. E. Curera: “Family Life in Mesopotamia 5000 Years Ago” is full of the savor of irre- 
sistibly appealing humanity. 

Prof. T. Lest1z SuHear: The eminent Princeton professor who found the “sporting chance” 
in archaeology tells of excavating Corinth, Greece. ; 


The current season, beginning with December, will be the richest and most productive in our 
history. But more people should know the value and significance of what ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


Maya Head in Stucco 15 doting. ‘ 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS RATES for 
INDEPENDENT Readers 


Subscription Dept., Art anpD ARCHAEOLOGY 


The Architects Building, 
1800 E St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


One Year (Dec. 1926-Nov. 1927)............ $4.00 Please enter my subscription for 
: (] 6 months, for which I enclose $2.00 
Six Months (Dec. 1926—-May 1927) eS eee 2.00 C1 year, for which I enclose $4.00 
Terms for Clubs of Three or More on Application IN RENO eles hah hie tench Osten eee artes ta 
Nhs Siri terltn ds Kawi Meee eis 





Regular annual subscription is $5.00 enna ik 
(Profession or Business)..................00- 
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GOVERNMENT BONDS 


LEE, HIGGINSON & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1848 










NEW YORK 





BOSTON CHICAGO 


HIGGINSON & Co. 


LONDON 


We shall be glad to correspond with any 
individual or institution regarding the invest- 
ment of funds or with any established corpo- 
ration regarding its financial requirements 








CORPORATION BONDS 

















